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ADDRESS THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 

the Right Hon. BARL CURZON KEDLESTON, 

President. 

this, the third and last occasion which shall have the honour 
delivering the Annual Address this Society its President, may 
not out place attempt some review the past three years. 
They have been distinguished four events, groups events, which 
will, perhaps, render them memorable the history both our Society 
and geographical science. The first has been the extraordinary burst 
activity Polar exploration which has resulted the discovery the 
South Pole, and the mingled tragedy and glory the expeditions 
Scott and Mawson. The second has been the steady and unarrested 
continuance exploratory work the highest value other parts the 
world. The third has been the removal the headquarters the Society 
from Savile Row Kensington Gore, and its installation new premises 
there. The fourth has been the remarkable increase—to large extent 
the consequence this removal—in the membership, income, resources, 
and energies the Royal Geographical Society. will devote few words 
turn each these topics, and incidentally shall have something 
say about the problems and tasks the future. 

the first Annual Dinner over which presided May, 
which succeeded drawing together more distinguished gathering 
Gold Medallists our Society and eminent geographers than had 
ever previously met our made the remark that, the honours 
the North Pole having already been carried off Peary, looked forward 
confidently time shaking the hand the conqueror the South 
Pole, were British, Norwegian, Japanese—for parties from all these 
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countries were that time making for the common.goal. all 
hoped that the prize might fall Englishman and assuredly, long 
preparation, complete equipment, heroic perseverance, and true nobility 
soul had been the sole conditions success, Captain Scott 
companions would have won. That they did triumph, even death and 
disaster, cannot, think, doubted. For they left their countrymen, 
not merely the record great work accomplished—how great will seen 
when the scientific records are published—but the inspiration example 
that will live the annals the human race. 

The tragedy Scott’s fate cast cloud upon the brilliance other 
achievements the same area. But that must ever remain remarkable 
triennium which witnessed Amundsen’s successful dash the Pole—a 
model perfect adaptation means end—Filchner’s attempts 
penetrate inland from the Weddell Sea, and the expedition, also marred 
sad tragedy, from which Dr. Douglas Mawson has just returned. 
congratulate him upon the spirit, resourcefulness, and amazing fortitude 
that enabled him escape the fate his two brave companions, Ninnis 
and Mertz. few weeks shall hearing from his own lips the 
record his sufferings and achievements, and disposed think that 
the scientific results his expedition will compare favourably with those 
any party that has ever attempted explore the Antarctic Continent. 
There reason hope that the Australian Commonwealth will contribute 
the funds required for the publication the results, which will probably 
occupy many volumes. Mawson’s conduct this expedition merits 
the highest praise. 

The attention attracted the Antarctic area these exploits has 
provoked not unnatural ambition wrest from nature the many secrets 
which she there holds concealed. glance the Antarctic map, with 
its wavering and hypothetical coast-lines, soon drifting into nothingness, 
and the staring white blank the circumpolar area, will reveal once 
the nature the problems that still remain solved. What are the 
actual fringes that dark and unknown continent How much 
water and how much land, and how much neither altogether water nor 
land, but floating ice, which sometimes one and sometimes the other 
What there mountain ranges, peaks, glaciers, crevasses, 
snowy plains and tablelands that hidden that inscrutable blank 
not surprising that those mysteries should have appealed the 
imagination and fired the ardour the select few who—in different lands— 
are dreaming the solution these and accordingly, during 
the past few months the air has been thick with rumours this that 
Antarctic Expedition intended pierce the secrets the interior 
trace the contours the coast. these attempts the most adventurous 
and the furthest advanced, both scale and equipment, that Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, who contemplates crossing the Continent from the 
Weddell sea the Ross sea. able carry out this bold and 
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Napoleonic conception—in which wish him every will add 
final wreath those with which already crowned. Simultaneously, 
great Anglo-Swedish Expedition preparation for the purpose 
establishing station the edge the Antarctic for scientific research, 
extending over period five years. 

the opposite pole the Earth have had during the past three 
years, Mikkelsen’s very successful expedition North-East Greenland, and 
are now following the steps fruitful sojourn Arctic 
America. 

The question may asked, What the explanation these sudden 
spurts geographical activity different parts the world, this almost 
transition from quiescence explosion, vice The answer 
that has always been so. Daring breeds daring spirit honourable 
rivalry, appealing not merely individuals but nations, engendered 
each fresh reclamation from the unknown reveals fresh ground won 
that worth the winning every sacrifice entailed the parent future 
sacrifice. Thus exploration, whether the Poles Central Asia, 
the heart equatorial Africa, has always progressed, speak, spirals, 
period inaction being followed burst energy, which each 
contributor not merely makes his own addition, but stimulates the rival 
who follows him, and which not exhausted until the work immediately 
available accomplished, until the impetus that inspired the movement 
has died down. may expect the curve Polar activity 
ascending one for still some years come, and the business geo- 
graphical societies, while the upward grade, lend such assistance 
and guidance the tendency they may bear mind that addition 
knowledge rather than the mere pursuit adventure, their province 
and ensure the successful garnering and adequate publication the 
results. 

While the Poles have thus attracted the most intrepid pioneers 
many nations, the remaining continents both hemispheres have not 
lost their charm for explorers. Asia there has been continuous and 
prolific activity. Statecraft sometimes opens the door exploration, 
sometimes steps profit its results. the borders India, which 
are jealously guarded, and across which, particularly the northern side, 
difficult obtain permission travel, the political activity the 
Government India the unknown and debated ground between Assam 
and Tibet has produced small but valuable harvest geographical dis- 
covery. Thousands square miles have been explored and mapped, and 
the problem the Brahmaputra all its essential features has been 
solved. now know for certain that the river that flows not far from 
Lhasa, under the name the Sangpo, the river that flows into the 
Brahmaputra above Sadiya under the name the and that the 
famous falls whose echo has reverberated the dreams Indian explorers 
for generation, they not exist the form anticipated, are yet not 
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altogether figment the imagination. account this interesting 
discovery will, hoped, presented the Society before the end 
the present session. 

the Karakoram and Central Himalayas have had the work 
some our best known explorers and will yet some time before the 
whole that region—the greatest cluster high peaks and glaciers the 
world—will have been surveyed and mapped. 

Farther north Central Asia Mongolia becoming the field more 
active research and literary exposition, and the travels Mr. Douglas 
Carruthers gave him medal and the world excellent book. another 
part Central Asia Sir Aurel Stein pursuing his third exploration the 
unknown; and any one who visits the new galleries the British 
Museum can form idea the extent which geography, the dis- 
tribution its spoils, can become the handmaid history and art. Arabia 
still large extent terra incognita, and the only successful explorer 
these regions appears the man who knows the language and has 
won the confidence the Bedouin tribes. may then able make 
such journey Captain Leachman has already described us, although 
any one who has read his narrative will realize the enormous difficulties 
that still beset the path. 

Africa may thought, superficial view the case, have receded 
into the background for great transcontinental exploration and startling 
discoveries are longer made. The kinematograph and the film might 
thought gradually taking the place the rifle and the bullet. 
But any one who has followed our Proceedings during the past three years 
will realize that this would mistaken impression. There scarcely 
part the African continent, whether Nigeria, the Soudan, Abyssinia, 
British East Africa and Central Africa, even the less known regions 
the German and other continental frontiers the west, that has not 
produced its quota successful explorers and interesting papers. The 
work frontier demarcation and delimitation always brings fish into the 
geographer’s net and any one who likes the idea big expedition 
which strange scenes, first-rate sport, and some positive addition geo- 
graphical and anthropological knowledge will play part, may safely 
recommended parts the African continent. 

America not behindhand its appeals geography. Even from 
North America have had valuable papers the Rocky mountains and 
the Sonora desert. And for South America, when ex-President 
the United States can plunge into the unknown, and return with river 
1000 miles long, speak, his pocket, there material satisfy the 
most jaded appetite. The fact that have given one our Gold Medals 
American explorer the basin the upper Amazon, indica- 
tion the value that attach good work those regions; and 
assert without fear contradiction that there are gaps our knowledge 
there, rivers traced, mountains mapped, tribes who have rarely 
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seen white man visited and described, that will provide serious work 
for many years come. 

Passing Australasia, you will hardly need reminded the 
important work that has been accomplished, but means finished, 
Dutch New Guinea, Mr. Staniforth Smith’s remarkable adventures 
Papua. 

There are two other aspects our work the lecturing side about 
which desire say word. notable feature the past three years 
has been the unusual number subjects that have come under discussion 
the Research Meetings the Society. These are not widely advertised 
the Press, nor are they held popular theatre, which large audiences 
are drawn. They take place our own premises, and they appeal the 
select few rather than the crowd. Nevertheless they constitute very 
important branch geographical science, the scope and value which are 
certain increasing factor the future. When mention that 
the triennium question many thirty-six subjects the scientific 
side geography have been dealt with either these Research Meetings 
the Society’s Journal, you will realize what solid work has been done. 

Another feature which deserves, think, both mention and encourage- 
ment, the delivery certain number such papers ordinary Meetings 
the Society. would not like thought that the only person 
are anxious hear the returned explorer—who tells strange ex- 


periences hairbreadth escapes, and throws novel scenes and bizarre 


figures the sheet. like also encourage the learned men who 
have investigated subject, made speciality some branch study, 
and who can throw light either the history the past the evolution 
the future. have had papers such nature the Norsemen 
America, from Dr. Nansen; the Garden Eden, from Sir William 
Willcocks the Desiccation the Earth, Professor Gregory, and 
many others that could name; and have been glad see that they 
have attracted audiences every whit large those which have assembled 
greet the explorer with the stain travel still fresh upon him. 

have endeavoured, too, encourage papers general and literary, 
well scientific interest. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s lecture Some 
Aspects Travel—which excited almost world-wide attention—may 
cited example such contribution and see reason, supposing 
the reader possess the necessary qualifications, why the Geographical 
Society should not occasionally addressed Ambassador 
Governor-General, even Cabinet Minister. 

Some such advantage have enjoyed our Annual Dinners. have 
sought persuade the most eminent men the day that patronage 
geography obligation equally incumbent the administrator, the 
philosopher, and the statesman and during term office have 
been fortunate enough entertain our board and addressed 
the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith), the Foreign Secretary (Sir Grey), the 
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Archbishop Canterbury, Lord Cromer, Lord Crewe, Lord Morley, and 
Lord Milner. 

Personally, had remained President for longer period and found 
both the time and the support carry out such project, should like 
have planned more extensive scheme geographical lecturing, con- 
ducted under our auspices, not merely London, but other parts 
the United Kingdom. think would greatly stimulate interest 
geography this Society were regard itself charged with the dis- 
semination geographical knowledge over the entire country, and, 
cities places where there was local society, would undertake from 
time time send down lecturers, and provide them with slides and 
maps. Such work, where now attempted all, the hands 
lecture agencies academic associations. hope that distant day 
the future, when the Society has freed itself from all anxieties its 
London work and habitation, has built its new hall, discharged its debt, 
and become the possessor assured annual balance, will turn its 
attention the co-ordination geographical work and the wider dis- 
tribution geographical knowledge all parts the United Kingdom 
and commend this idea some one among successors. 

There are other respects which think will open the Society 
assume initiative which has not hitherto claimed. spoke little 
earlier the blanks that still remain filled, and the valuable ex- 
ploratory work that has still done. There is, view, greater 
nonsense than speak geography having exhausted its service 
pioneer activity being doomed early extinction. regiment 
young and intrepid explorers were come me, could give each unit 
among them billet that would keep him busy for years Notably 
this the case South America, which before alluded and shall again 
allude, and which could swallow the entire regiment pioneers without 
much difficulty. believe there are that continent something like two 
millions square miles yet remaining explored and mapped for the 
first time. Further, oceanography recognized branch our subject, 
and vast amount work has still undertaken before have any 
clear idea the floor the ocean and its depths. 

Hitherto our attitude towards geographical exploration has been 
the main that the sympathetic patron who gives the requisite scientific 
training the traveller before starts, lends him instruments, occasionally 
votes him money grant, and, when his expedition over, welcomes him 
home, allows him display his wares, and, sufficient merit, 
hangs medal round his neck. Occasionally the past have organized 
and equipped expeditions our own for discovery various parts the 
world, and some the most famous explorers, such Livingstone and 
Scott, have gone out our accredited representatives but the main 
have waited approached for advice patronage financial 
support. the altered conditions the present day great expeditions 
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inaugurated the Society, and the main financed it, will very 
rare occurrence, indeed they ever take but can well conceive 
that the sphere possible geographical work becomes more accurately 
defined, and our income increases, seems certain do, may 
able play part co-ordination and financial aid appreciably greater 
than have lately done. 

The first essential, however, the assumption such task that 
estimate should formed—sytematically and scientifically—of the work 
that remains undertaken this respect the different continents 
and the oceans. Something has already been accomplished this 
direction papers that have either been read our meetings been 
published our Journal under the general heading Problems Ex- 
ploration. Mr. Hogarth, for example, dealt very ably with Arabia from 
this point view Mr. Ellsworth Huntingdon published excellent paper 
the Journal two three years ago the gaps filled Central 
Asia and Mr. Cana contributed similar paper Africa. Some- 
thing the same sort required for other parts the world order that 
may form clear conception what remains done. one 
continent can adequately dealt with single paper competent men 
should secured deal with the various sections Africa and Asia, and 
still more South America. the Society had its possession reliable 
statements this character the different parts the world which are 
still unexplored, instead waiting for the chance man turn 
the work that required, might ourselves look about for the ideal man 
and while might not, and probably ought not to, defray the entire cost 
any individual expedition, might, our financial position improves, 
able contribute least portion the expense. commend this 
suggestion also successors. 

But even projecting our gaze into more distant future, and supposing 
that the whole this work has been accomplished, that the entire world 
has been mapped, and its general features and distribution placed record 
from the geographical standpoint—the functions this Society the 
home scientific geography would not end: the contrary, 
would only then that the work the geographer, distinguished from 
the mere explorer, would really begin. The details would then have 
fully and conscientiously examined, compared, and recorded, and new 
field scientific investigation would open. From this point view 
beginning might made specifying certain limited and well-defined 
regions, investigated thoroughly trained geographers capable 
mastering the geographical conditions detail—the distribution, the 
characteristics the main features and the influence these upon other 
distributions, and especially upon the movements and activities 
humanity. this work regional exploration, the fashion 
call it, there abundant scope for the energy and abilities the younger 
school geographers who have not the means opportunity travel 
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far afield, but who wish justify the education they have received, 
contribute the knowledge the world. short, might not 
bad thing, and might conduce well-ordered and effective work the 
future, the Society were more clearly realize where stands view 
its great function defined the first paragraph the By-Laws, 
namely, the promotion geographical science. This could only done 
the co-operation geographers, not necessarily the same nationality, 
possessing special knowledge different regions the globe, and special 
qualifications for the solution the problems concerned. will not here 
the matter further, object having been show that even with 
the cessation exploration its broader and more dramatic sense, geo- 
graphers will still have work awaiting them, equally appertaining 
geography branch human knowledge, which will them for 
least century come. 

now pass the remaining and more domestic occurrences the 
past three years, which have, hope, left beneficial and lasting mark 
upon the fortunes the Society. Three years ago, when accepted the 
Presidency, stated that main reason for doing was the hope that 
during term office might able carry solution the vexed 
question new residence for the Society, more harmony with its 
position and prestige than the time-honoured, but cramped and rather 
squalid quarters Savile Row. will not now recapitulate the long and 
anxious labours, involving amount work and correspondence that 
would surprise hearers, which were required before this end was success- 
fully achieved. Any one who has sought raise, who has raised, 
public and private subscriptions, sum over £40,000, will appreciate 
the degree exertion involved. Any one who has had sell two London 
houses—for had part both with Savile Row and Vigo Street—to 
buy third, costing £100,000—and within year convert the house and 
gardens private residence into the headquarters society, com- 
prising many thousand members, with library, map rooms, reading rooms, 
museum, instruction rooms, observatory, map and book stores, and all the 
appurtenances great working institution, partly scientific and partly 
social—will realize that this could not done without good deal 
strenuous application. this effort all those connected with the Society 
cordially co-operated, and believe that among those our 5000 Fellows 
who have seen the place, there not dissentient voice that Kensington 
Gore are now housed manner befitting our status and work, and 
superior the amenities enjoyed any Geographical Society the 
world. Our officials are, believe, unanimous holding that their work 
carried under conditions much greater ease and convenience than 
before students and writers books can pursue their studies quietude, 
with every resource that good library and expert attendance can ensure— 
know one author who wrote the greater part successful work within 
our walls our Fellows, who always grumbled the scanty conveniences 
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offered them Savile Row, now acknowledge that, apart from science 
and work, they are members one the best clubs London. Perhaps 
cannot better indicate the degree which our popularity has risen than 
mentioning that while the first four months 1912 1270 persons 
visited our house Savile Row, the corresponding period 1914, 2160 
visitors entered the doors our new quarters Kensington. 

are two points which have specially interested myself. The 
first was the arrangement the portraits, busts, trophies, 
hitherto accumulated the Society very haphazard manner, 
more scientific fashion, and the filling the many gaps. For this purpose 
converted the entrance hall, and indeed the ground and first floors 
general our new residence, into museum, where may now seen the 
portraits all, nearly all, our Gold Medallists during the last eighty 
years paintings, photographs, etc., connected with exploration different 
parts the world and the personal relies great travellers. 

persevering correspondence with the families descendants 
famous men has resulted the gift many relics and objects high 
personal value, and hopeful that the future continuity may 
observed, and that may able show unbroken sequence, memorials 
all those who have won renown the field geography. Simultaneously 
our library, accommodation, arrangement, replenishment and binding, 
has taken leap forward which almost places new plane utility 
and distinction advance which there every reason for hoping that 
our improved circumstances will enable maintain. 

The second addition which referred that photographic 
room museum, where can not merely deposit our thousands photo- 
graphs, already collected albums transferred slides, but can give 
continuous exhibition—changing from time time—of photographs 
associated with particular expeditions, subjects, parts the world. The 
camera now scarcely less valuable ally the geographer than the plane- 
table and the theodolite, and have long thought that our Society should 
able exhibit any applicant, photographs remote but important 
parts the world. 

have never made any concealment the fact that should not 
regard the re-organization and re-equipment the Society complete 
until possessed hall our own, which could give our own 
lectures free from dependence upon the hospitality exigencies Govern- 
ment, and that purchasing the two acres garden attached Lowther 
Lodge, contemplated from the start, while retaining the upper half 
the ground for our own use and necessities, the sale the lower portion 
provide ourselves with the funds for the erection new hall the 
eastern side our house. Negotiations with this object have been going 
for entire year, and have now reached point which the realization 
our hopes practically certain. The need for action had become all 
the greater during the past few weeks owing intimation from the 
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Government that the Theatre Burlington House cannot the future 
placed unreservedly our disposal,and may indeed altogether withdrawn. 
these circumstances incumbent upon make assured provision for 
ourselves, and before successor, Mr. Freshfield, has completed his term 
office, hope will taking the chair Hall our own, able 
seat 1200 persons, and containing addition rooms that will available 
for smaller audiences, for exhibitions extended scale. Those, 
whom one, who will lament the sacrifice the lower half our garden, 
ought perhaps remember that neither Savile Row, nor any the 
other residences for which have been treaty during the past twenty- 
five years, was there any garden all, and that with the acre that shall 
retain shall still enjoy advantages that will shared other 
scientific society London, and that may almost compared the 
sylvan fascinations Oxford quad. 

felt 1913 that was taking upon myself considerable responsibility 
when urged the Society reverse its decision twenty years earlier, and 
admit women its but doubt there single Fellow who 
would now wish back upon our action. Instead the great rush 
women whom was predicted that should overwhelmed, have 
total 184 female Fellows, whose qualifications, which have carefully 
studied each case, are least equal, and some cases superior, those 
any corresponding number men; and the prophecy upon which 
ventured, February, 1913, that our female membership would probably 
not exceed few hundreds all, and would way lower the level 
the Society, fair way fulfilled. 

The great expansion that has followed our move Kensington 
reflected the increase our number Fellows, and our income. 
1911, when became President, the number Fellows was 4867, and 
were advancing the net rate about 100 per annum. now have 
5300 Fellows, and the past year many 450 new Fellows have joined. 
Our income has risen from £14,300 £16,500, sum which will place upon 
successors the happy responsibility, soon our present liabilities 
have been discharged, reconsidering from the broadest standpoint the 
best manner which large sum can administered the interests 
geographical science. 

is, therefore, with feeling pardonable satisfaction that shall 
presently vacate the Chair, which the kindness colleagues and the 
support the Society have kept for the last three years. feel that 
the Society placed upon basis that assures prosperous and ex- 
panding and not the least among grounds for satisfaction 
that its destinies the next few years will the hands geographer 
experienced and competent, versed its affairs, and devoted 
its interests, Mr. Douglas Freshfield, for whom confidently anticipate 
brilliant and successful term office. 
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Sir Francis The honour has unexpectedly fallen upon 
proposing vote thanks our retiring President, Lord Curzon. Although this 
has come suddenly that unable adequately fulfil this duty, 
with the greatest possible pleasure, for Lord Curzon and have been fellow 
geographers and travellers for over twenty years. that time ago since 
travelled together the Indian frontier, and was for work the same region 
that both gained the Gold Medal the Society. his work President, 
you have had slight description his concluding words this afternoon, but 
those words give you real conception the amount work and enthusiasm 
and zeal which Lord Curzon has placed the disposal the Society. only 
who have served the Council and the officers the Society who can really 
appreciate what has meant. All the thoroughness work, all the great 
attention detail, which who had served under him India were accus- 
tomed to, has thrown into his work for our Society, and President has 
probably done more for the Society than has Lord Curzon. For, addition 
great administrative experience and knowledge public affairs, has had 
very wide experience the field. And such combination qualities 
not often gain Presidents our Society. has instilled into new life. 
has worked all high pressure, true, but the conclusion his 
term office appreciate the value the great results has obtained, 
and are only too thankful has worked has desire propose 
very hearty vote thanks Lord Curzon, which sure will acceded 
with the greatest possible enthusiasm. 

Admiral Sir Even had had the opportunity 
preparing suitable words for this occasion, the seconder this proposal, 
would have been lost labour, for almost everything that could have said 
prepared address has already been said. think that the address which has 
been made Lord Curzon himself must have disclosed you the great extent 
the work which has done for the Society, and wonderful thing 
think that should have thrown himself heartily into the Society’s affairs, 
considering how much his time occupied other important matters. There 
can doubt that Lord Curzon’s name will for ever associated with the 
Royal Geographical Society, first the work administration, and secondly 
and perhaps for longer the fact that has provided the Society with really 
splendid house. The land purchased with that house has become the means 
acquiring money which will enable the Society build hall, and think 
those two things, the house and hall, ought and will associated with 
Lord Curzon’s name for long they endure. have great pleasure 
seconding the proposal. 

Lord Curzon: The two speeches which have just been delivered were not 
down upon the agenda paper, and seriously considered whether ought not 
rule them out order, but sooner had Sir Francis Younghusband, old 
friend, commenced, than realized was the victim his courtesy, where- 
upon scruples vanished, and decided see the performance through. 
Believe me, sincerely grateful him and Sir Lewis Beaumont for the 
exceedingly kind and unexpected terms which they have spoken. was 
wholly unaware that has been the custom move vote thanks the 
retiring President. One does one’s work and one gratified not the result, 
but did not expect vote thanks. deeply grateful for the terms 
which has been proposed, for they enable say how much have owed 
during the past three years the cordial co-operation and the invaluable support 
the gentlemen, between twenty and thirty number, who have composed 
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the Council. They change from year year, but they represent variety 
men prominent positions, with great experience and varying and from 
one and all have received nothing but the kindest co-operation, consideration, 
and courtesy. And these remarks apply colleagues the Council, 
they apply equally, not more, the officials with whom have had the honour 
dealing, Sir Duncan Johnston and Captain Lyons, the Honorary Secretaries, 
who have gratuitously placed their services the disposal the Society during 
this time. Behind them see seated the permanent officials the Society, our 
old friend, Dr. Keltie, whose name really identical with geography this 
country, and one may almost say all over the world, and who time life 
when most people would taking their hand from the plough, has continued 
work strenuously, ably, and successfully ever did the past Mr. Hinks 
also, who has already shown marks the great ability which distinguished him 
Cambridge and gained him F.R.S.; and our Librarian and Map Curator, 
whom must ask you allow include this vote thanks. Sir Francis 
Younghusband said had worked them all very hard. Quite true has been 
way but the defence always offer that have never worked less 
hard myself. hope this may justification for the strain which almost 
everybody has been put during these last three years, and usually told, 
when resign office, that very necessary the public interest that 
peaceful time should ensue, can only hope that era tranquillity rests 
before the Society. 


LOST EXPLORERS THE PACIFIC.* 
BASIL THOMSON. 


Four hundred years ago last year, Vasco Balboa looked down 
upon the waters the Pacific ocean from the heights Darien. Beginning 
with himself, who had built four vessels and was the point 
launching forth upon the unknown ocean when was treacherously 
murdered, and ending with Scott and his heroic companions, exploration 
has been continuous throughout these four centuries, and seems now safe 
say that lonely islet, perhaps not even reef rock all that huge 
expanse ocean, remains uncharted. Sometimes the explorers went forth 
find and settle new lands oftener they were navigating the ocean across 
the Pacific other business bent, and discovered new land the accident 
being driven out their course and cast away sometimes they were 
sent out solve scientific problems. 

was not until 1788 that the discovery sandalwood and the high 
price sperm-whale oil drew the trading vessels and whalers many 
nations scour the Pacific. the number whalers increased, every 
island, however remote from the highways shipping, was visited for wood 
and water, and thenceforward cast-away was left long languish 
like Enoch Arden, shipwrecked sailor waiting for For this 
reason have closed notes the lost explorers the end the 
eighteenth century. 

tracing the history these voyages, one sees how they were knit 
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together continuous chain, the accident one voyage becoming the 
objective the next; and one sees also upon how very slight circumstance 
the political history this part the world depended. take but two 
examples. Had Nuiiez been allowed pursue his voyage the southward, 
he, and not Francisco Pizarro, might have become the conqueror Peru, 
and the history the ill-fated Incas might then have been different. There 
came day during the occupation the Solomon islands 
1568 when the whole expedition met council decide whether they should 
pursue their course the westward, make attempt beat back 
the Mexican coast. The latter course was most perilous enterprise 
nevertheless, they chose and but had they launched forth 
westward found new settlement, they would few days have reached 
the Queensland, and Northern Australia might well have become 
Spanish possession. 

The explorers the sixteenth century who came back, told their tale 
and fired the imagination the world its romance its tragedy, but 
for every one who returned, there was another who sailed away into the 
mist and lived and died that dark outer world where events are un- 
recorded. only now when the scraps evidence from later discoveries 
and from native tradition can pieced together that may follow some 
them little further into the gloom. 

The first discoverers the islands were the bold ancestors the 
Polynesian race, who settled lands widely separated New Zealand 
and Hawaii, Easter island and Rennel island, with safer craft than 
twin canoe, and compass but the stars. are concerned here with 
the explorers European descent, though they were not the first strangers 
that reached the Pacific islands. According Hawaiian tradition, about 
the year 1200, vessel with white people (Haole) arrived Oahu. 
The vessel was named Ulupana, and tradition, while careful preserve 
the names the captain and his wife (Mololana and Malaea), silent 
what became them.* Another arrival castaways the same 
group recorded greater detail the native traditions Maui. 
the time Wakalana (circa 1250), vessel named Malala arrived the 
islands, carrying white-skinned people with bright shining eyes (Alohilohi 
Namaka), both men and women. They intermarried with the natives, 
and their descendants were light-skinned for several These 
may have been Japanese Chinese driven eastward bad weather, 
had happened twice Japanese vessels historical times. 

Out the five ships that sailed with Magellan 1519, only two reached 
the Pacific and eventually the Philippines. From one these ships deserted 
the first beachcomber,” one Gonzalo Vigo, native Galicia, who, 
with two sailors, deserted from the when she touched the 
Ladrones. His two companions were killed the natives, but lived 
for five years among them, and was rescued one Loaysa’s squadron. 


Fornander, ‘The Polynesian Race,’ vol. 49. Ibid., 80. 
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Loaysa sailed from Corunna 1525 with seven ships. The desertion 
two ships and the wreck third had reduced the fleet four before 
emerged from Magellan straits. few days later great storm scattered 
them, and they never saw one another again. The flagship Victoria 
reached the Moluccas; the Pinnace Pataca, after terrible sufferings, 
reached the Mexican port Tehuantepec, but the Parrel and the Lesmes 
were never seen again. The Sta. Maria del Parrel got far Viscaya the 
Philippines, and for many months nothing more was heard her. Two 
years later (1528) Saavedra called Viscaya for provisions. was boarded 
Spaniard, one the crew the Parrel, who told moving tale 
how the natives had taken the ship, killed the captain and officers, and sold 
the crew into slavery. Believing this narrative, Saavedra ransomed the 
man and two his companions, and was not until after his arrival 
the Moluccas that heard the true story. The natives Viscaya had 
certainly cut off boat belonging the Parrel, but the ship had met her 
fate, not from them, but from her own crew, who had mutinied and thrown 
all the officers overboard. Without captain pilot, the ship ran aground 
the island Sangir, where she was captured the natives. Since 
tardy justice was executed upon the three men ransomed Saavedra, 
satisfactory know that they were ringleaders the mutiny. 

Saavedra died sea the voyage back Mexico. Had lived, 
are assured would have attempted carry out 
project cutting canal through the Isthmus Panama. 

only inference that can guess what became the Lesmes. 
Eighty years later—in 1606—Quiros touched what now believed 
have been Anaa, Chain island, one the cluster small islands which 
lies the eastward Tahiti. Here found signs earlier visit 
Europeans. The natives had breed small speckled dogs. The 
Spaniards captured old woman, who showed fear Europeans. 
The passage worth quoting 

With this good capture the boat returned the captain show her 
him, and was much delighted seeing human creature. seated 
her box and gave her meat and soup from pot, which she ate without 
but she could not manage the hard biscuit. She showed that 
she knew well how drink wine. mirror was put into her hand, and 
she looked the back, then the front, and when she saw her face she 
was much pleased. She looked the goats she had seen them 
before. There was gold ring, with emerald one her fingers. 
She was asked for it, but replied signs that she could not give without 
cutting off her finger, and she seemed sorry for 


Voyages Quiros, 1595-1606.’ Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, vol. 201. 
Sir Clements Markham says that Quiros found old cross, perhaps relic the 
Lesmes. cannot find this stated any the Spanish accounts Quiros’ voyage 
Early Spanish Voyages the Strait Magellan.’ Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, 
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Quiros himself erected cross this island, and cross was found 
1774 another Spanish expedition, that Gayangos.* Though 
difficult believe that wooden cross would survive the tropical rains 
and winds for 168 years, just possible that the natives, from super- 
stitious motives, renewed from time time. 

1527, two years after Loaysa had sailed away into the unknown, 
Cortes despatched three ships from Mexico under the command 
Saavedra, find him. This voyage, though accomplished nothing, 
specially important the history the Pacific, because there reason 
think that carried the first discoverers Hawaii. The ship sailed 
November 1527, and from the narrative the pilot are able 
set down approximately the position the ships each day. went well 
for the first eight days, when was discovered that the flagship had sprung 
aleak. was decided, however, ‘carry and for four weeks the 
ships appear have made very good but the 29th day new 
leak was discovered, and was found that the ship would not answer her 
helm. That night there was squall. 

The man the helm was negligent, and the ship was taken 
aback and nearly swamped. last got the sail down. The other 
ships passed ahead with sudden wind, and were soon out sight. 
showed many lights, but they never answered, and lost them. 
Our pilot went bed, and did not care about making sail with them. 
Next morning made sail our course, and never more was there any 
sign them.” 

When this happened, the ships were long. 160, lat. N., about 
600 miles south-east Hawaii. The wind was probably what known 
locally kona, south-easterly gale great violence. Driving before 
it, the two lost ships would have made Hawaii five days. Now, accord- 
ing native tradition, foreign vessel was wrecked the Pali Keei 
the reign Kaeliiokaloa Hawaii. With its usual scrupulous irrevel- 
ancy, native tradition has preserved the native names bestowed the 
ship and her captain, but little else which the navigators can identi- 
fied. Only the captain and his sister, are told, swam ashore from the 
wreck: they intermarried with the natives, and their descendants were 
still living few years There are several native versions the 
incident, but they all confirm the belief that during this reign 
European vessel was wrecked upon Hawaii. The native genealogies are 
guide the date. Taking thirty years for each generation, arrive 
1525 for the middle this short reign. History has left details 


“Close the place where the boat anchored saw large wooden cross, 


leaning little the and though did not approach near enough 


inspect it, appeared very (Bonichea’s MS, Voyage, now being 
translated Dr. Corney for the Hakluyt Society). 

Early Spanish Voyages the Strait Magellan.’ Sir Clements Markham. 
Hakluyt Society, New Series, vol. 27, 113, 
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the crew the two lost vessels, except that the Santiago carried forty- 
five and the Espiritu Santo fifteen men. they had carried any women, 
the fact would probably have been recorded, but other European 
vessels are known have been lost the neighbourhood Hawaii 
this period. must also remember that the pilots the two lost ships 
had already advised Saavedra abandon the enterprise, and that order 
return Mexico, they would naturally steer the northward the 
picking fair wind for the homeward voyage, Urdaneta, 
Legazpi’s pilot, discovered few years later. The identification 
more than probability, but least suggestive. 

surprising find how soon trickle European blood becomes 
absorbed into the native strain. was intimate terms for years with 
Fijian chief high rank (Ratu Deve Bau) before discovered that one 
his great grandfathers was European, and probably should not have 
known this all but for the fact that the ancestor had been ship’s 
captain, and was not little proud the connection. The descendants 
the ordinary beachcomber, who has done nothing win the respect 
the natives, are treated all respects natives the second generation. 

may allowed here digression upon the vexed question who 
discovered the Sandwich islands. While admitting the unlikelihood that 
large group, lying not very far from the course the annual galleon sailing 
from the Philippines Mexico, should have remained undiscovered until 
1778, Captain Cook pains explain away the broadsword and the 
iron hoop which found the possession the natives, assuming 
that they had reached Hawaii the course barter: the astonishment 
which his ships excited, seemed him prove that Europeans had never 
before been seen. Apparently was not aware that the islands had 
appeared the charts the Pacific nearly two centuries before, not, 
true, their proper longitude, but approximately their correct 
latitude. manuscript chart the archives the Spanish Colonial 
Office the islands are shown, and there note that they were discovered 
Juan Gaetano, who named them Islas Mesa (Table islands). Now, 
Gaetano was the pilot Saavedra’s fleet. The accounts this voyage 
are fragmentary and conflicting, but they show conclusively that 
Hawaii was not sighted the outward voyage. 1543 Gaetano set 
sail for Mexico, but after sighting the Volcano islands north the Ladrones, 
put back again the Philippines. His second attempt 1545 was 
equally unsuccessful. After coasting along the northern shore New 
Guinea far the Admiralty islands, again abandoned the cruise. 
If, therefore, Gaetano ever saw Hawaii, was some cruise that un- 
recorded. That ever did improbable, because his detailed 
discussion the North Pacific, Hernan Gallego, the pilot 
voyage 1568, makes allusion islands this position. curious 


Despatch 64, Feb. 21, 1865, quoted Fornander, Polynesian Race,’ 
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coincidence that Ortelius’ chart 1589 the Volcano islands are shown 
approximately the position Hawaii, and that the later chart 
1592 other islands (Monges and are added them, which 
tends show that between those dates discovery had been made. 
the chart the Spanish galleon seized Anson 1743, these islands 
are shown their proper latitude, but 20° east their longitude,* and 
there the significant addition island called Mesa (Table island), 
which not inappropriate description Hawaii seen from distance. 
When remember that throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries galleon set sail annually from Manila July, and followed 
course about 30° N., passing Hawaii distance less than 600 
miles, would strange the islands had never been sighted. The 
galleons carried from three hundred and fifty six hundred people the 
voyage lasted from five six months, the only drinking-water was carried 
earthen jars, and the crews trusted the rain-water replenish them. 
half way house, such Hawaii, rich water and provisions, could 
scarcely have been shown the chart unless were occasionally used 
vessels distress. The actual discoverer Hawaii is, with our present 
information, still uncertain, but was certainly not Captain Cook. 

must always seem extraordinary that for nearly two hundred years 
galleon sailed twice annually between Mexico and the Philippines without 
discovering Fiji, New Caledonia, and the other large groups the south- 
western Pacific. The fact was that the galleons kept closely their 
appointed track modern liner. their outward voyage they courted 
risk, but steered along the parallel lat., where they were 
least likely encounter dangers: the return they steered northward 
30° lat., until they got out the influence the trade 
But the annual voyage had become much commonplace colonial 
life that galleon failed arrive, month followed month, and uneasi- 
ness turned consternation, the relations the five hundred souls 
board abandoned hope, the disaster was soon forgotten, and chronicler 
thought worth while embalm the fact history poem. There may, 
indeed, have been several losses this kind the course two hundred 
years, and while the bones the great galleon lay rotting the white 
beaches the Marshalls the Carolines, the shipwrecked mariners may 
have settled down rear dusky families among the palm trees. Certain 
that even lonely island like Niué the least observant eye will 
detect strong dash alien blood every group natives. Castaways 
fared badly some the islands. Fiji the man who came ashore 
with salt water his was killed and eaten, for was regarded 


Burney points out (vol. 158) that the eastern part the chart the 
Spanish galleon 10° out. This would reduce the error the position Hawaii 
10°. 
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the sea-gods. But even Fiji there were exceptions, and most 
the groups Europeans were kindly treated. 

and Alvarado were despatched from Mexico 1537 assist 
Pizarro Peru, and then discover the islands which were 
the common gossip the taverns the coast towns. All know this 
ill-fated voyage that Grijalva was murdered mutiny because would 
not bear away Moluccas. Davalos, the nephew and successor 
the murdered captain, sailed westward for four months, touching some- 
times islands, becalmed for days together, suffering privations grievous 
that when last the ship reached the northern coast New Guinea, her 
company had been reduced seven persons, and her hull fell pieces. 
The survivors, pursuing their voyage the boat, were captured the 
natives and sold slaves, being afterwards ransomed Galvano, the 
Governor the Moluccas. seems probable that they called one 
the islands the Marshall group, for 1568 found one 
those islands chisel made iron bolt. 

The next voyage which have any certain knowledge that 
Villalobos 1542. The object this occasion was not wrest the 
Spice islands from the Portuguese, but make settlement the Philip- 
pines. The two ships reached the Moluccas safety, and the second 
command, Inigo Ortiz Retes, was sent back Mexico report. 
this period, the Spaniards had not yet learned that the only way back 
across the Pacific was sail northward until they were out the path 
the south-east trade wind. When Retes left Tidore 1545, 
coasted along the northern shores New Guinea, which claimed have 
discovered. Then, are believe the fragmentary statements that 
have come down us, returned the Moluccas. Villalobos surrendered 
the Portuguese and died prisoner Amboyna. 

The most pressing need the Spanish explorers was find way 
back, and therefore may said that the sailor-monk, Urdaneta, who was 
persuaded leave his Franciscan monastery become pilot 
successful expedition the Philippines was the greatest discoverer 
them all. Arguing that the wind could not blow the same way all 
latitudes, sailed north until found fair wind back Mexico, and 
thenceforward there was constant communication between Mexico and the 
Philippines. The discovery was made time save the lives 
crew 1567. discovered the Solomon islands, and wrote 
very remarkable account the natives and the which erred 
only one respect—that left the impression that the islands abounded 
gold: thenceforward the lost “Islands Solomon” became the 
objective Spanish adventurers. has already been said how near 
this expedition was planting Spanish colony Australia. After 
suffering terrible hardships, both ships regained the American coast without 
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serious loss life. then became life’s work prevail upon 
the Spanish Government send him out command new expedition 
complete the discovery. For twenty-eight years wrote memorials 
vain. The Peruvian Government had its hands full internal disorders, 
the Government Madrid had other things think about; but last 
his importunity prevailed, and 1595 sailed from Peru command 
four vessels. The narratives this voyage are perhaps the most curious 
documents the whole history travel. The expedition was actually 
cursed from the beginning, for read that when taking stores the 
Port Cherrepe, was prevailed upon his officers com- 
mandeer Spanish ship, which the greater part belonged priest, 
because she was believed sounder ship than his own. 


The priest felt all this very deeply, and loudly declared that when 
had pray Our Lord his sacrifice, would ask that the ship might 
never reach 


the four ships, three were never heard again. The Almiranta, 
the second ship, parted company rain squall just the New Hebrides 
had been sighted. doubt her captain had made his mind desert 
—for desertion and mutiny this kind seem have been the common- 
places the Spanish expeditions. However this may be, she vanished 
westward with the wind behind her. Whether she landed her crew 
men, women, and children, with seeds and domestic animals and agri- 
cultural implements and everything necessary for making settlement 
the Northern Solomon Islands the d’Entrecasteaux Group New 
whether she was cast upon the Great Barrier Reef the night, 
and went down with all hands, can never now known. the beach 
the loneliest these islands, one may see anchors strange shape, 
and the whitening bones vessels peculiar design, which have been 
slowly fretted the sun and the wind and the storms countless years. 
the case Pérouse, the galleon may have been wrecked and few 
survivors may have lingered among the natives, and left descendants 
mixed blood behind them. 

Until few years ago, the charts placed island called 
Kennedy island, most suggestive position, right the course the 
lost galleon she drove westward from Santa Cruz. true that the 
Hydrographer added the letters P.D. (position doubtful), but the entry 
tempted the imaginative student historical geography speculate upon 
the society that would found the twentieth century exist 
island peopled only the descendants pure-blooded Spaniards the 
sixteenth century, who had been left themselves for three hundred 
years. These alluring speculations were callously dispelled letter 
from the Admiralty declaring that Kennedy island had been proved not 
exist, and that had been expunged from the chart. 

own settlement cost him and the greater part the ship’s 
company their lives. Well received the natives, the Spaniards abused 
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their hospitality. One the soldiers shot the chief, Malope, cold blood 
mutinous officers and men were beheaded warning fever 
attacked every man and woman the immigrants; Mendafia himself 
and his principal officer died, and the poor remnant the expedition 
re-embarked for the Philippines under the command widow. 
Quiros was the pilot, and his account the remainder the voyage 
very sad reading. Corpses were thrown overboard every day, the crew 
were mutinous, the sails were rotten that last one had the heart 
hoist them. First the galleon, then the frigate deserted them. The 
latter was leaky that was almost certain she perished with all hands, 
but the galleon reached Mindanao with crew reduced such extremity 
that they had landed small island kill and eat dog that they had 
seen shore. The Governor Mindanao arrested five them, and sent 
them prisoners Manila. The ship which the priest had cursed did 
length reach Manila with loss nearly all her crew.* 

Quiros took the tale discovery. Late 1605, sailed with 
two ships and zabra, launch. Quiros commanded the Capitana, 
150 tons, and Torres, famous the discoverer Torres straits, the 
Almiranta, 120 tons. This time women children were carried. 
The expedition began very well. The ships ran through the archipelago 
the east Tahiti, discovering traces what may have been the crew 
the Lesmes Chain island. they had kept this course Torres 
wished, they would probably have discovered New Zealand, and again 
the history the world might have been writ differently; but 
December 21, Quiros came the fateful decision alter his course the 
E.N.E. His hope was sight Santa Cruz, and thence steer southward 
for the continent, which believed lie behind it. this course, 
encountered Taumaco, the principal island the Duff group, and acting 
upon the information given him native chief that there was land 
the southward, steered that direction. For the moment, his 
dream seemed have been realized. Island after island, mountainous 
and thickly inhabited, rose above the horizon. The islands the New 
Hebrides, overlapping one another the south-east, seemed 
continuous coast-line, while the south-west was the land which named 
Austrialia Del Espiritu Santo. was the largest island the New 
Hebrides group, and with its commodious port and its inland mountains, 
seemed Quiros justify the grandiose proceedings which describes 
his Memorials. these proceedings have pathetic side. took 
possession the names the Church, the Pope, and the King 
those regions the south far the Pole, which from this time 
shall called Austrialia Del Espiritu Santo with all its dependencies for 
ever and long light great city was founded and 
named the New Jerusalem, and the river that discharged its waters into 
the port was named the river Jordan. Municipal and royal officers with 
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high-sounding titles were appointed and Knightly Order the Holy 
Ghost was instituted, subject confirmation the king. There were 
processions and religious dances and High Mass and fireworks. There 
was, indeed, only one drawback his success, and that was the persistent 
hostility the natives, who could not induced either fair means 
foul communicate with the Spaniards, except throwing lances 
them. Indeed, the settlement only lasted thirty-five days, for when the 
little fleet sailed with the object making exploration the coast, 
gale came on, and, while the Almiranta and the launch put safely back 
into the bay, Quiros’ ship lost her way and was driven the leeward 
the island. His crew, though does not himself say so, seems have 
been mutinous. the end, having failed make Santa Cruz, resolved 
cross the equator and sail for Mexico. After waiting some days for him, 
Torres set sail for the west. ran through the Louisiade group, along 
the south coast New Guinea, through the strait that bears his name, 
and got safely Manila.* 

incident, very puzzling those who know the Pacific, followed 
the successful colonization the Philippines Miguel Lopez Legazpi 
1565. One his pilots, Lope Martin Cortal, hoping perhaps win 
favour from the Viceroy Mexico being the first bring news, set 
sail secretly for Acapulco. The Viceroy received him kindly, and despatched 
him again the Philippines with succour for Legazpi. One the quarrels 
which marred every enterprise which the Spaniards that day were 
engaged, broke out during the voyage, and when Cortal and party were 
shore the Barbudos, the mutineers set sail without him, and neither 
nor his companions were seen their countrymen again. would 
not true say that they were not heard of, for when Quiros captured 
native the Banks group 1606, forty years after the Spaniards were 
marooned, and asked him for information about other 
pointed several places the horizon, counted his fingers several 


‘times, and ended saying, Martin Cortal.” Now, the Barbudos are 


correctly identified with the Marshall islands, Cortal was marooned 
1200 miles from the island where his name was familiar the natives. 
The incident surprising, but not incredible. The natives the 
Marshall atolls have always been navigators. They made for themselves 
very fair charts the form wooden framework, which seashells 
were tied indicate the islands. Their tiny and barren atolls were 
permanent abiding-place for skilled and enterprising navigator 
Cortal, who may have built himself launch, have accompanied any 
canoe bound for the Gilbert islands, and attaching himself one chief 
after another, may have made his way from atoll atoll until the trade 
wind carried him the Banks islands. There, doubt, played 


Voyages Quiros, Hakluyt Society, New Series, vol. 14. 
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minor part the drama native life. know from the history 
adventurers nearer our own time that the names such heroes become 
embalmed the native epics and endure for many years after they have 
met their end. 

Quiros was the first navigator use the condenser for supplying his 
crew with fresh water, but resource and skill navigation avail little 
unless they are joined with the quality leadership. The quaint style 
his writings was admirable index his character, and was 
not the greatest his countrymen that age, was certainly one the 
most interesting. With his death, discovery the Pacific passed into the 
hands another nation. 

During the closing years the sixteenth century, the Dutch were 
forcing themselves into the foremost place the seafaring peoples the 
world. 1581, they had renounced allegiance the Spaniards, and were 
turning covetous eyes towards the Spanish main. Cordes, who com- 
manded fleet five ships Rotterdam, left more than his share 
castaways the Pacific. The fleet had barely emerged from the strait 
when they were scattered tempest, and only one returned Holland, 
and that with the loss half her crew. the rest, one was taken 
Spaniards, one reached Japan and was confiscated the emperor,* one 
reached the Moluccas and was seized the Portuguese, and the fourth 
disappeared the North Pacific and was heard more. pinnace 
they had built manned with eight men was attacked and taken 
the natives island that seemed one the northern 

Scarcely less disastrous was the voyage Van Noort despatched from 
Holland the same year. his four ships, one, the Mauritius, under 
the English pilot Melis, was the first Dutch ship circumnavigate the 
globe. Another was abandoned Brazilian waters third was captured 
the Spaniards the Philippines, and all the crew were executed 
pirates, indeed they had the fourth parted company soon 
after leaving the strait, and was never afterwards heard of. possible 
that she was cast away Elizabeth island, for 1851 party Pitcairn 
islanders who had taken passage whaler explore Elizabeth, found 
the remains old wreck and eight human skeletons one the caves. 
There was fresh water the island except little moisture dripping 
from the roof the pity that the examination was not 
more carefully made and recorded. There not space here describe 
the cruelties perpetrated these ruffians the course the voyage 
the character Van Noort may judged his treatment the Spanish 
pilot, whom carried prisoner war. Although,” says the 
journal, ate the cabin, and the general showed him entire friendship, 
had, nevertheless, the effrontery say, because found himself ill, 


Carrying pilot William Adams, the first Englishman settle Japan. 
Pitcairn Public Register, 1851. Thomas Murray, 
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that wanted poison him, and therefore threw him into the 
sea, leaving him sink, the end that should not ever again reproach 
with any treachery.” 

the opening years the eighteenth century the French almost 
monopolized the trade with the Eastern Pacific. Woodes Rogers, writing 
1708, says that year there have been the South sea seventeen 
French ships war and merchantmen. The number ships engaged 
this trade seems actually have glutted the market.* know that 
several these ships crossed the Pacific; not know how many 
failed reach their destination. 

Two incidents this time have left their mark English literature. 
1704, while the Cinque Ports galley, one Dampier’s vessels, lay 
Juan Fernandez, Alexander Selkirk, the master, was put ashore his 
own request rather than sail further with his captain. Four years later 
was picked Captain Woodes Rogers, and his adventures 
furnished Defoe with material for Robinson Crusoe.’ While Rogers was 
the Galapagos islands, his third mate, Simon Hatley, with five sea- 
men, four negroes, and American-Indian, parted company Spanish 
prize, and though Rogers made second visit the islands and found 
traces there earlier wreck, are told that nothing was seen 
her. Nevertheless, ten years later, 1719, find Simon Hatley 
second captain Shelvocke’s ship, the Speedwell. the passage round 
Cape Horn, Shelvocke wrote— 


had not the sight one sea-bird, except disconsolate black 
albatross, who several days, hovering about asif had lost 
himself, till Simon Hatley, observing one his melancholy fits that this bird 
was always hovering near us, imagined from his colour that might some 
illomen and after some fruitless attempts length shot the albatross, 
perhaps not doubting that should have fair wind after 


This episode, quite the least important Hatley’s troublous life, gave 
him immortality the prototype Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner.” 

While the mariners France and England and Spain were fighting 
one another for plunder, certain financial adventurers London had found 
less perilous way which turn the South sea profit. Not one 
the promoters the shareholders the South Sea Company 
eyes the Pacific, nor did any them concern themselves with the details 
scheme which many millions money were invested. The 
bubble burst 1720, and English enterprise the unexplored ocean was 
ruined for generation. 

Two years later the Dutch sent fleet into the Pacific under Roggewein, 
whose treatment natives and Europeans alike shows him have been 
the same temper the infamous Van Noort. One his ships, the 
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African Galley, went pieces Tikei, one the Paumotu islands,* 
and during the confusion quartermaster and four seamen mutinied and 
deserted order escape punishment for mutiny. Roggewein sent 
boat parley and promise them pardon, but, rather than trust them- 
selves his mercy, they threatened fire the boat’s crew, which left 
them their fate. 1765, forty-three years later, Byron visited Takaroa, 
one King George’s islands, and relates— 


Our people, rummaging some the huts, found the carved head 
rudder which had manifestly belonged Dutch longboat, and was very old 
and worm-eaten.” 


They found, beside, piece brass and some small iron tools. Takaroa 
lies some miles from the island the wreck: perhaps the longboat 
had these redoubtable Dutchmen, armed with muskets, some 
mimic island invasion, and Takaroa they had ended their days. 

will refer the wreck Wager 1741 only illustration 
the spirit which the seamen that century met their fate. The 
Wager, frigate, one Anson’s squadron, was cast ashore the coast 
Chili. was the curious custom the navy those days that all 
pay ceased soon vessel was wrecked, and some the ship’s company 
declared that natural consequence all obligation obey the officers 
came end the same time. Though his crew were insubordinate, 
Captain Cheap contrived lengthen the longboat, and this the greater 
part the officers and men embarked for Magellan straits, leaving their 
captain and twenty men find their way northward two the boats 
they could. length the boat-party reached bay, from which 
seemed impossible escape. One their boats foundered, and, the 
remaining boat being too small take them all, was resolved leave 
four the most helpless men behind. Arms and few necessaries were 
tossed them, and “as the boat departed these poor fellows, standing 
the beach, gave farewell salute with three cheers, and cried, God 
bless the But the saddest part this moving story yet 
The boat was driven back, and she put into the same bay the 
following day, intending take the four men but they had gone from 
the place, leaving some their arms behind them, and they were never 
heard again. 

The next British ship war lost the Pacific was the Bounty. The 
story the famous mutiny 1789 has been too often told need repeti- 
tion with the fate the mutineers that are here 
not often that are able compare the native with the European 
accounts the same incident. May 1789, four days after the mutiny, 
Bligh was attacked the natives Tofoa, where had landed for water 
and provisions for his famous boat voyage. During the attack, John 
Norton, quartermaster, was killed; the others escaped, though nearly 


Palliser sub-group. This identification suggested Burney, but not 
quite clear from narrative. 
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PITCAIRN ISLAND, INHABITED BY DESCENDANTS OF THE MUTINEER CREW OF 
H.M.S. BOUNTY. 


MASSACRE THE FEJEE ISLANDS SEPTEMBER, 


From ‘ Voyage in the South Seas,’ by Captain P. Dillon. 
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all were wounded stones. Seventeen years later Mariner visited 
the spot and heard the story from natives who actually took part the 
murder. Their version was that Norton had axe his hand, and that 
native carpenter, order obtain possession it, knocked him down, 
and pounded his head with stones till was dead. They then stripped 
the body and dragged inland malae, where, after few days’ exposure, 
was buried. They declared, further, that grass would never grow 
the track along which the body was dragged, nor the grave, and Mariner 
found colour for this superstition the fact that the track, when visited 
it, was still bare. The mutineers took the ship first Tubuai, and having 
failed establish colony there, they sailed Tahiti, where they told 
the natives that they had met Captain Cook neighbouring island, and 
that had sent them back Tahiti wait for him. Fletcher Christian, 
lately the master the Bounty, and now the leader the mutineers, 
knew the danger remaining place well known Tahiti, and, 
after landing all who wished remain, set sail for Pitcairn, with eight 
Englishmen, six Tahitian men, and thirteen women. Whether made 
the island accident design, certain that safer asylum could 
have been found. Pitcairn harbourless and precipitous, and was easy 
make the settlement invisible from the sea. The first visitor discover 
that there were people the island was Captain Folger, the American 
ship Topaz, who landed the island 1808, when John Adams was the 
only male survivor the original settlers. His story, supported was 
MS. journal, that all the other mutineers, except Young, had died 
violent deaths generally accepted, but remembered that 
showed alarm for his personal safety when telling his story Sir Staines 
1814; that gave different accounts Christian’s death, and that 
there was one then the island position corroborate 
refute his statements. not suggest that the whole his story 
untrue, but not think that any one can read the statements without 
doubting whether Fletcher Christian was really murdered Pitcairn 
describes. From 1788 onward the Pacific was scoured 
whalers, and for the next half-century even Pitcairn island began 
lose its isolation. have the statement Peter Heywood, ship- 
mate and fellow-mutineer, that 1809, Fore Street, Plymouth, 
came suddenly upon Christian, who immediately took his heels, and 
that there was rumour current the Lake District about that time that 
Christian had returned England and was making clandestine visits 
aunt who lived that neighbourhood.* There was nothing improbable 
such story. The MS. journal Pitcairn records the near approach 
vessel there can scarcely fail have been Christian was 
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Pitcairn. such company his identity could not disputed, and the 
first British ship that called the island would remain there until his 
companions surrendered him save their own necks. But were 
board passing vessel the character deserter from whaler, what 
was prevent him from returning England under assumed name 
and losing himself among the thousands seafaring men the ports 
may significant that 1814 Adams never referred him but 
Mr. Christian. 

soon the news the mutiny reached England the Pandora 
frigate was commissioned find and arrest the mutineers. enter- 
prise could have been better devised for the discovery remote islands. 
After embarking the prisoners Tahiti, she sailed westward from island 
island searching for traces the Bounty. Palmerston island the 
jolly-boat, manned midshipman and several men, parted company. 
she was unprovisioned, probable that these unhappy men perished 
hunger sea, but just possible that they drifted Savage island. 
When the Pandora appeared Tahiti, the mutineers who had refused 
sail with Fletcher Christian the Bounty put sea little schooner, 
which they had built native timber, order evade arrest. Having 
removed her crew the roundhouse, Edwards commissioned the schooner 
his tender. The adventures this little vessel, the first built 
Europeans the Pacific, deserve rank with those Bligh’s famous 
longboat. Having parted from the Pandora storm off Samoa, when 
almost destitute stores and water, Oliver, the gunner who commanded 
her, made one the Fiji islands, probably Matuku, where lay for six 
weeks with boarding nettings up. Thence went from island island 
westward, begging water and provisions from the natives, fighting for his 
life, and enduring such privation that the midshipman went mad. 
Reaching the Great Barrier reef last, and despairing finding 
passage, these brave seamen set their course for the reef, and rode over 
high tide. worse fate than drowning seemed store for 
them. Mistaking them for pirates, the Dutch authorities clapped them 
into prison, where Edwards found them when escaped from the wreck 
the Pandora. The staunch little schooner was sold into the China 
trade, and for many years was employed less eventful service. 

The modern beachcomber dates from this period. 1788 Enderby 
fitted out the whaler Amelia, and threw open the Pacific vessels which 
left deserters every beach where the natives appeared hospitable. 
Generally the runaway sailor became the harmless parasite reigning 
chief sometimes, the possession firearms, became devastating 
scourge. few these men had the incredible wickedness incite the 
natives massacre ship’s crew and take and plunder their vessel. Such 
was the Italian deserter who had planned the capture Fanning’s vessel 
the Marquesas 1798,* and Doyle, who carried out the murder the 
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crew the ill-fated ship Duke Portland Tonga 1803.* Others, 
like Isaac Davis, boatswain the Fair American, who was kidnapped 
the Hawaiians 1788, were content body-servants native chiefs. 
The two Swedes, the survivors the Matilda wrecked Osnaburgh 
island 1792, who acted interpreters Wilson the Duff when 
was Tahiti, seem have been quiet, inoffensive not sur- 
prising that men this stamp left permanent traces their sojourn 
the form new arts institutions. Except the rare instances 
when they were the only possessors firearms the island and became 
the guiding hand some warlike chief, their influence was quite transitory. 
was, however, generally disastrous the reputation Europeans, 
may judge from the native accounts the proceedings Charles 
Savage, whom the Fijians used carry into action sort arrow- 
proof fortress make play with his musket, that monster iniquity, 
the ex-convict Samoa, whom victorious natives carried shoulder-high 
naked, smeared with charcoal and oil, with the bleeding heads those 
had slain dangling from the litter. Fortunately, escaped convicts 
and runaway sailors who violated every law decency and humanity 
generally died natural death—that say, after very few years 
licence they were killed and eaten the natives. 

have touched upon the fate some twelve vessels carrying nearly five 
hundred souls who are known have disappeared among the islands. 
will mention the loss two other vessels before closing this paper. 
know now that the course his famous boat voyage Bligh actually 
passed within few hours the most famous all lost explorers. The 
Comte Pérouse sailed from Brest 1785. After long cruise the 
Pacific, which valuable additions were made the scientific knowledge 
acquired Captain Cook, put into Botany bay and handed over his 
journals Governor Philip, who was about found the first convict 
settlement Australia, requesting him have them conveyed France. 
His two ships sailed February, 1788, and were never seen again. The 
journals reached Paris safety, and the National Assembly, then the 
throes the Revolution, found time decree that they should sump- 
tuously printed the national expense, and that relief expedition 
should despatched search the lost explorers. This was the famous 
expedition commanded d’Entrecasteaux, which ended disastrously. 
tragic accident the two ships actually passed within miles 
Vanikoro, the island where, Dillon discovered thirty-five years later, 
there were then still survivors from the wreck. The romance Pérouse 
had seized the imagination the French too firmly wiped out the 
tragic events the Terror. From time time voyagers brought back 
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natives seen remote beaches clad French uniforms, 
wreckage from French vessels seen floating the sea, cross St. Louis 
the possession naked savages. 1826 Peter Dillon, the master 
vessel trading between Calcutta and Fiji, called the island Tucopia, 
where had left German and Lascar thirteen years before. The 
Lascar had his possession silver sword-hilt, which proved inquiry 
have been bartered the natives Vanikoro, island lying few 
leagues the there, the natives declared, two large ships 
had been wrecked many years before. 

The personality Dillon had much with the ultimate discovery 
Pérouse’s fate. was gigantic Irishman, with the virtuesas well 
the faults his race—generous, imaginative, and observant, dictatorial, 
and hot-tempered. His physical stature combined with his masterfulness 
and intuitive sympathy, gave him enormous influence with the natives, 
and his infectious confidence and persuasive tongue prevailed with the 
Indian Government put him command the Research, ship specially 
chosen and fitted out for the undertaking. Having secured interpreters 
Tucopia, Dillon made thorough exploration the shores Vanikoro, 
recovering from the natives and from the reefs themselves guns, ship’s 
bell, and number metal objects stamped with the that 
would have been carried only ships war. Though there was posi- 
tive proof that the Astrolabe and Boussole had been wrecked this spot, 
the relics were sufficient convince the French authorities that this was 
so. The story told the natives was that the morrow great 
hurricane two foreign ships were seen lying upon the reefs. The ship 
Payau reef broke about mid-day, and large pieces wreckage 
floated the shore. one these were four white men, whom the 
natives were about kill, when they made present the chief, and 
saved their lives. The bodies many others, terribly mutilated sharks, 
were afterwards cast shore. The ship that struck upon Wanau 
Reef went down, but number white men were saved, and these, with 
the help the four from Payau, built themselves fence logs, which 
they constructed small vessel about five moons. this they sailed 

away, leaving two behind them, chief and his servant. The chief died 
about three years before Dillon’s visit (viz. 1824), and the servant was 
obliged flee with his patron chief few months later, none knew whither. 

the little vessel built the shipwrecked Frenchmen, trace will 
ever discovered. She may have struck one the sea reefs and foundered 
with all hands, her crew may have been massacred hostile natives. 

One wonders why these two survivors would not embark with the 
rest what period their captivity they abandoned hope deliver- 
ance how soon the most beautiful scenery the world—of sunlit beach 
and feathery palm and cool forest glades—became hateful them 
whether the usage the years had reconciled them their savage life. 

While Time was whitening their hair, the Revolution, the Directory, and 
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the First Empire had come and gone, and not the faintest echo had reached 
them their far retreat. the petty business getting food for their 
sustenance, they may have forgotten their country, but their country had 
not forgotten them. Carlyle wrote, The brave navigator goes and 
returns not the seekers search far seas for him vain. has vanished 
trackless into blue immensity and only some mournful mysterious shadow 
him hovers long all heads and hearts.” 


Mr. (Vice-President) the chair, before the paper: 
regret that our President, Lord Curzon, not able here to-night. would 
have been glad listen the interesting paper expect from Mr. Basil Thomson, 
but unfortunately detained the low state the political barometer, state 
only equalled during the last week the low state the physical barometer. 
The paper expect to-night one some respects unusual character. 
will mainly historical, treating the more human side geography. Mr. 
Thomson was for some time Commissioner the Metropolitan Police, and has 
lately returned distinguished post that body, but the interval has 
seen great deal public service various posts that most interesting por- 
tion the world which has been made familiar Englishmen our great genius 
Stevenson—the South Sea islands. will able talk about Fiji, the 
Solomon islands, Tonga, and others these remote islands. has already 
given the public his experience several books which are doubt familiar 
many here, ‘The Diversions Prime Sea Yarns,’ The 
Discovery the Solomon Islands.’ will deal with some the 
romances and the tragedies which have been connected with the early explora- 
tion the Pacific. will not attempt anticipate what has tell us, but 
will ask him once begin his interesting narrative. 

thanks Mr. Basil Thomson for his interesting and useful réswmé the little 
that has been possible glean the men our own race who, having 
ventured into the Pacific, there disappeared, without leaving any record what 
they there saw and did. 

The paper which have heard to-night reminds one the task the 
Israelites, who made their bricks without, any rate with very little, straw. 
suppose the bricks made were quite useful bricks. any rate, quite 
sure that the paper which have just heard useful paper. For probably 
throws much light can thrown question which all thoughtful men, 
who have cruised the backwaters the South seas, must occasionally have 
put themselves. the more secluded these islands, where one sees, 
any rate expects find, natives purest breed and least-mixed culture, one 
often comes across individuals, and even groups individuals, whose features, 
whose form, and sometimes their culture, strongly suggests that somewhere 
their ancestral stock there must have been introduced individual quite 
alien race. 

Mr. Thomson’s paper to-night has brought before us, not the certain 
answer that question, yet answer which all but convincing. difficult 
doubt that must have been the lost explorers who introduced the alien 
blood and culture into this otherwise very distinct strain folk. For instance, 
has been said that Marshall islanders were the habit making 
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open canework shells stones were fastened different 
places mark the relative position various think that the idea 
making such charts originated the brain, not Marshall islander, but 
lost explorer the Pacific. 

should like say few words the pictures the Pacific exhibited 
the next room. These were lent the late Sir Archibald Campbell 
Giblestone, Fife. They were bought between 1831 and 1837, New Bruns- 
wick, his grandfather, Sir Archibald Campbell Ava, Bt., which Sir 
Archibald was then Lieut.-Governor. Fourteen them are original wash- 
drawings Captain Samuel Wallis, made between 1777 and when Wallis 
was command Dolphin and engaged exploring—practically for 
the first time—the many islands the Low archipelago and the Society 
islands, including Tahiti, or, named it, King George the Third’s Island.” 
The other fifty-two drawings and paintings are John Webber, the artist 
who acoompanied Captain Cook the third voyage (1776-80), became R.A, 
1791, and died 1793. Many Webber’s South sea pictures were repro- 
duced the two atlases Captain Cook’s Voyages.’ Many the originals 
were the possession the Lords the Admiralty, and some any rate 
these have, think, been transferred the British Museum. Other originals 
occur various collections. 

already said, not know how these Wallis and Webber drawings got 
New Brunswick, nor how such large collection came together. But from 
the fact that one the Webber drawings (one quite the most interesting) 
evidently the first (pencil) sketch for the over-finished picture, which appeared 
the Atlas Cook’s Voyages,’ Pulaho the Friendly Islands 
taking think that the whole set was perhaps retained Webber 
the time his death and this seems the more probable from the presence 
the Wallis drawings, which Webber may have obtained while working the 
drawings for the Cook voyages. 

will add only few last paper which reached 
only this afternoon. concerns Perouse and the wreck his ships, which 
Mr. Thomson has spoken. Mr. Charles Woodford, who has, think, more 
than one occasion given paper here, and who has lived for many years 
the Solomon islands, first naturalist and afterwards British Resident, has 
recently sent this Society two three other small metal articles which, only 
last year, got from the site which the natives Vanikoro point out that 
which Perouse and his surviving companions lived after the still mysterious 
wreck the French exploring ships Astrolabe and Boussole. There proof 
the actual authenticity these objects relics one the strangest 
tragedies all naval history; but Mr. Woodford rightly thinks them interest- 
ing coming from the scene that terrible wreck, and has sent them con- 
tribution to—for which should grateful—the museum which being 
arranged the Geographical Society’s new house. Mr. Woodford also reports 
that searched—last year—for the erection which D’Entrecasteaux put 
memory Perouse and the wreck, but that found only some stones the 
foundation almost buried the mud the mangrove swamp. interesting 
find even much remains the memorial building, picture which, its 
original state, have just seen the screen. 

Sir Henry feel that the only title that have discuss, 
your invitation, the very erudite paper with which the lecturer has just delighted 
us, the admiration which sure you all join, which feel for the happy 
and lucid style the lecturer, and the fact that for several years dwelt the 
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South seas among many the scenes that have formed part the subject 
the lecture to-night. was for several years connected with the High Com- 
mission the Western Pacific, and the course duty have had pass, 
and stop at, and spend time various places that have been described 
the screen. During the greater part the time was the Pacific worked 
with Mr. Thomson one the officials the Government Fiji and the 
Western Pacific High Commission. not feel competent follow the 
lecturer through the voyages which the Spaniards took between Mexico and 
the Philippines during the long period has referred to. Perhaps you will 
permit proceed what may described bit adverse criticism. 
observe that the lecturer has challenged the title Captain Cook the 
actual discoverer the Sandwich islands. The words, far remember, 
used the lecturer are this effect, that whoever may have been the actual 
discoverer certainly was not Captain Cook. venture that this 
conclusion which cannot concur in. think myself must admitted 
that the lecturer has given evidence this paper which raises very strong 
probability that during the many voyages which were taken the Spaniards 
two hundred years between Mexico and the Philippines some one more 
those voyagers sighted, and probably touched at, the Sandwich islands for the 
purpose getting water and provisions, suggests. actual discoverer 
the lecturer means that all probability some person other than Cook, other 
than the natives the islands themselves, visited the islands before Cook did, 
then there may evidence warrant that conclusion; but the words 
discoverer” mean the person who first brought the knowledge 
the civilized world the existence these islands and their inhabitants, then 
think that the claim Captain Cook the actual discoverer must remain 
undisputed. 

testimony that previous speakers the excellence the material that 
has been put before relation the very difficult subject which forms the 
title the paper; and saying this, believe voicing the opinion and 
the sentiment not only myself, but the whole audience. confess that 
when friend Mr. Thomson confided his design venturing into the 
field lost explorers, deliver dissertation this subject, felt curiosity 
learn from what point view would approach it; for, the title the 
subject implies, one full inherent difficulties and mystery. And main 
difficulty that the data for inquirer work upon, proposes explore 
the subject thoroughly, are not only few, not only inadequate, but many 
respects they are also inaccurate and consequently unreliable. This arises from 
several circumstances, one which that the records, written those days, 
were means explicit; another that the navigators 
times were not provided with proper astronomical instruments for observing 
the altitude the sun, stars, order find their position. strongly was 
impressed with the seeming hopelessness the task Mr. Thomson had set 
himself that began wonder whether might not himself gain distinction 
among the region geographical but, far from 
that being the case, think may repeat with great confidence, has already 
been said those who spoke before me, that the paper has put together and 
read before not only full interest, but full instruction. The question 
raised Sir Spencer Berkeley, about Captain Cook discoverer, hinges 
course upon the word; and talking have been much about Spanish 
explorers reminds that the Spanish language they have two words 
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corresponding our word One word descubierto means found,” 
while descubrimiento implies explore, and describe and make 
known,” and Captain Cook, have doubt Mr. Thomson will admit, was 
the latter sense the principal discoverer the Hawaiian islands, although 
may and doubtless was the case that other navigators, other nationality, 
had come view the islands, and possibly even touched been stranded 
there, many centuries before Cook sailed those There was one other 
point should like mention, and believe have the authority and per- 
mission the Society bring this forward to-night, and that with reference 
the disappearance Mendaiia’s Almiranta pilot-ship just before they 
sighted the islands the Duff, least the Swallow, group. have heard 
that the Almiranta disappeared Further particulars given 
the recorders that voyage, Figueroa, for instance, mention that the darkness 
that night was intensified violent eruption Tinakula, well-known 
which occasionally erupts now, within our own lifetimes. fact 
that the did disappear that night, and that the remaining ships the 
expedition arrived the following day sight Vanikoro, and other islands 
the same cluster. Now, this information which has been received the 
Society has come from Australia the effect, rather mysteriously must say 
(because the particulars are very scanty far), that traces have been found 
the coasts Queensland, and even far south Shoalhaven and the neigh- 
bourhood Sydney, early Spanish and without taking the time 
the meeting too much, would ask permission just read over the remarks 
this subject which have been recently sent home, and were passed into the 
hands the Society Admiral Inglefield (see note, page 581, Geographical 
Journal, May, Much more might said the subject this 
lecture for instance, about dogs the Pacific. have heard that speckled 
dog was following the old woman Anaa when called there 1606. 
When was Tahiti learned legend relating the ancestors Chief 
with whom was staying, and this legend, about his ancestor Hotolu and her 
fiancé, was intimately connected with dog gave toher. tracing back 
friend’s descent the time when Hotolu was living, appeared that the 
legend must relate period somewhere very nearly about the same time 
when travelled Anaa, and when his people saw the dog will 
not longer trench upon what time remains for the discussion farther than 
express the conviction that not only has the author the paper, but the Society, 
done well paying this evening’s tribute the memory those daring adven- 
turers who have met their fates amidst what the late Charles Darwin called 
all-powerful and never-tiring waves that great sea miscalled the 

Mr. After the very interesting but somewhat protracted 
discussion which have lately listened various topics connected with the 
paper read, sure you will wish offer hearty thanks Mr. Basil 
Thomson for the pains has been back, briefly, into past 
history, recall the fate the explorers and adventurers who either lost their 
lives disappeared, let hope live happily ever afterwards, these remote 
and fascinating islands. could wish had some budding Conrads sitting 
among to-night, for sure every one these stories might form the 
foundation for thrilling romance. The South seas old days must have been 
truly the human race—a land where you could meet with any 
adventures, and suffer almost any calamity. who cross the Pacific, 
did the other day, our crowded floating towns, careless winds and almost 
heedless waves, find difficult realize what that vast ocean must have 
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been the men who lost themselves its unknown recesses. have heard 
something from one the speakers to-night fresh records early mariners 
that have been found Australia—how far these records may substantiated, 
whether they can accepted genuine, question that there hardly time 
to-night invite discussion on. remains only express the thanks the 
Meeting Mr. Thomson and the hope that may have more meetings and 
lectures this kind, which may turn the romance travel past 
centuries. 


THE EAST AFRICAN TROUGH THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
THE SODA LAKES. 


JOHN PARKINSON. 


the months June and January 1911 and 1912, and for 
half the succeeding year, travelled constantly that part British 
East Africa situated the west the Uganda railway, between the station 
Ulu, formerly Machakos Road, 276 miles rail from Mombasa, and the 
Nguruman scarp, the western boundary English territory, the greater 
part which ground now traversed the Magadi branch railway. 

The country some interest, inasmuch the eastern portion lies 
the southern edge the lava plateau, miles the south Nairobi, 
while the western represents typically the dropping scarps the Rift 
valley the lowest sunken ground thus formed containing the alkaline 
deposits Lakes Magadi and Natron. 

This western area but segment the arc sinkage known the 
East Africa Trough. 

now generally accepted, two main curving systems faulting 
distinguish its most important feature, the eastern part the African 
continent. These have general north and south trend the more westerly 
known, from its position, the Central African Trough, wherein are 
situated the four lakes Tanganyika, Kivu, Albert Edward, and Albert 
the other, the East African Trough, marked the presence 
Lakes Manyara, Natron, Magadi, Naivasha, Nakuru, and Baringo. 
the two, the former the larger.* (Sketch-map 1.) 

This. trough, after leaving Albert Nyanza, turns rather sharply east- 
wards and joins the East African Trough Lake Rudolf, the two being 
continued thereafter single zone sinking, which includes within 
its walls the Red and supposed find its termination the Gulf 


Gregory, The Great Rift Valley’ 1896), Suess, Face the 
Earth,’ vol. Suess, Die Briicke des Ost Afrika,’ Denkschr. K.K. Akad. 
Wiss. (Wien, 1891), 555. Waulers, ‘Le Mouvement Géographique,’ for Sep- 
tember 25, Britt., Africa,” 320. Bornhardt, ‘Zur 
gestellung Geologie Deut.-Ost Afrika,’ pp. 161, 193, ete. 

Suess, The Face the Earth,’ 374. Also Issel, Bull. Soc. Belge 
(1899), 18, Mém. 65. 
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Akaba, the Dead sea and the Sea Galilee, and end lat. 37° 40’ 
Southwards continued Lake Nyassa. 

The sunken area not necessarily continuous throughout its length 
thus Suess remarks that the Rukma Trough disappears lat. the 
long trough Tanganyika setting the west from lat. 45’ 
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onwards. interest note, passing, the sharp rise level the 
floor the East African Trough from Lake Magadi northwards. 
longitudinal section given Suess shows rise 1210 metres between 
Lakes Natron and Naivasha, distance over 100 miles, and mean 


slope about 25’. 
The district which forms the subject this paper from east 


Op. cit., vol. 270. Die Briicke des Ost Afrika,’ plate, 584. 
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west direct line some miles, from north south about 20, 
and divides itself naturally into two parts, each strikingly and diversely 
characterized scenery totally different type, result not merely 
the different characters the rocks, but the natural forces which 
they have been subjected. 

Leaving Ulu, height about 5400 feet above sea-level, pass 


orgosaili 


Scale 1:2000.000 or 31:56 Statute Miles 
20 » 20 so Miles 


2.—SKETCH-MAP OF THE COUNTRY IN THE VICINITY OF LAKE MAGADI. 


over gently undulating surface, composed for the greater part biotite- 
gneisses, until having travelled some miles general westerly direc- 
tion, find ourselves the edge the lava-flow, here very thin. The 
junction between the phonolites and the gneiss apparent the slopes 
any valley, and clear that the former, extending southwards from 
the extensive lava-fields the Kapiti plains the north, filled the 


Kapte Prof. Gregory, Great Rift Valley,’ 230. See also Maufe, Col. 
Rep. Miscell. No. 45, 1908, ed. 3828, 28. 
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previously existing hollows the already greatly eroded surface, and 
banked themselves against the flanks such hills had resisted, through 
comparative hardness, the agents denudation. (Sketch-map 2.) 

far the structure the country sufficiently simple, the tributaries 
the Kajiado river, about Mile the branch railway, have cut 
through the lavas several places exposing the gneissose surface beneath. 
The voleanic rocks are here very thin. found but one important outlier 
lava which judge the former southward extension the flows, 
and this was insignificant size and only couple miles removed 
from the edge the platform the north. the south, far Bisil 
and beyond, rises range hills, the Busimoro the Masai, having 
north and south trend, built group metamorphosed sediments, here 
largely arenaceous, and which from their extent and general interest 
think worthy distinctive name. For this have suggested the Turoka 
Series,* from the name river which gathers its headwaters the 
northern and western slopes the hills. From here the Nguruman 
scarp and southwards the Natron See, the borders German East 
Africa, which far work carried me, the country composed 
lavas various kinds, principally phonolites and basalts, accompanied 
the neighbourhood the lakes and along the larger valleys important 
lacustrine beds. 

The eruption lavas from fissures, process which pyroclastic 
rocks are either not represented only slightly developed, was followed 
purely volcanic phase. this time are attributable the cones 
Suswa and Longonot and the district itself the eroded stumps 
Lorgosailich and Shombole the two former presumably for the 
cones both are well preserved, and lava-flows from Longonot are later 
than some alluvium the ancient sheet water named Lake Suess 
Prof. Gregory. 

Lorgosailich, both agglomerates and dyke rocks are developed. 
far the present writer’s knowledge goes, dykes, except ancient 
pegmatites, and intrusive alkali-bearing rocks cut the gneiss and schist 
complex the fissures which the lavas rose and the later volcanic 
puy phase were restricted the area the trough itself, manifesta- 
tions voleanic energy here appearing outside that zone. 

the Magadi district, the structure the Rift valley whole 
essentially that called German authors, step-like 
series term Prof. Gregory suggests for the displaced 
blocks strips ground, having horizontal approximately horizontal 
surfaces, and which have been dropped between faults. (Sketch-map 3.) 


Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., vol. 1913, Map. interesting geological 
sketch-map the country from the Manyara See Lake Rudolf accompanies 
paper Prof. Toula, Denksch. K.K. Acad. Wiss. (1891), vol. 58, plate, 554. 
The Nguruman scarp north Lake Natron composed lava. 

Gregory, op. cit., pp. and 233. Plate No. ix., 97. 

Geogr. Jour., September, 1911, vol, 38, 
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The valley slope, taken cross-section and ignoring local inequalities, 
from Lake Magadi the level the lavas Kapiti plain about 
per cent. 

Lake Natron and the country the south this most interesting 
deposit have been ably described Herr Carl Uhlig, whose paper demands 
attention from all students this part the East African Trough.* 
One point interest the discovery the neighbourhood Lake Natron 
the basement platform crystalline rocks, principally quartz-mica- 
which one may think westerly continuation the Turoka 
Series, and another the evidence the author brings forward favour 
overthrusting agent producing the structure the country 
describes. 

Prof. Suess, commenting this, remarks that knows case 
overthrusting any other part the African fracture 

Uhlig, believe, did not visit Lake Magadi, terms Ludungoro, 
and was unable more than touch upon the ground describes, 
but evidences pressure were found several places, although the jointing 
which the lavas normally show renders somewhat difficult distinguish 
between the effects crush and contraction. Successive lava-flows are 
often distinguished, marked dividing scoriaceous layers and curving 
bands vesicles fluxion which may vertical. Rarely dyke 
rock may discovered. one instance, the direction pressure must 
have been from the north and south rather than from the east and west. 

the north Magadi, found soft silts representing the deposits 
old lake system overlain lavas, and one place the line 
demarcation between them was vertical, instead being horizontal 
the immediate neighbourhood. Crushing had taken place along the strati- 
fication planes. was unable spend much time should have liked 
this particular spot, and would not put much weight upon the occurrence, 
but after Uhlig’s discovery any confirmatory evidence lateral pressure 

Lake Magadi itself, the successive scarps rising either hand 
are diagrammatically clear, and each end the lake shows the thin 
ridges bounded either side faults, and termed fault-block ridges 
Maufe (Fig. 1). 

obvious studying the ground whole that the present con- 
figuration has been produced fracture along many more less parallel 
fault-lines, and that the sunken ground between these has again been 


Geogr. Zeitsch., 1907, pp. 489-501. See also Jaeger, Zeitsch. Gesell. 
Berlin, 1908, map, 292, and Mit. aus den Deutsch. Schutzgebieten, Hoch- 
land der Riesenkrater und die umliegende Deutsch-ostafrikas,” part 
map 1913. 

have myself found pebbles strongly foliated quartz-muscovite schist near 
the northern end Lake Natron. 

The Face the Earth,’ vol. 274, footnote. 


FIG. 1.—RISING GROUND TO THE NORTH OF LAKE MAGADI. IN THE 
TO THE RIGHT IS AN END VIEW OF A FAULT-BLOCK RIDGE, 


FIG. 2.—SCARP AT MILE 62. MAGADI BRANCH RAILWAY. 
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FIG. 3.—A MINOR SCARP, MAGADI BRANCH RAILWAY. 


FIG. 4.—THE DEPOSIT OF SILICA ON THE MUD-FLATS, A FAULT-BLOCK RIDGE 
FORMS THE BACKGROUND. 
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split minor faults, which frequently tail out short distance, the 
ground between them being often noticeably inclined the north south. 

example this, conspicuous from considerable distance, the 
slope the western side Lake Engeramai, although the angle slant 
taken over distance about miles only 54’. The major fault-scarps 
are exceedingly impressive, and between two, distance mile more 
apart, their vertical walls rising cafion-like height several hundred 
feet, difficult first not think some extraordinary form river 
erosion (Figs. 3). Not until one has traversed the ground from side 
side, finding nothing but plain littered with boulders lava and 
sparsely covered yellow grass, noticed perchance the incoming the 
higher ground where part the main floor the valley has lagged behind 
the remainder during the process sinking, and seen the diagrammatic 
manner which the minor faults arise, break the ground and die out, 
the foundering area accommodated itself the unequal and varying 
stresses, that one realizes the full the structure the country. Looking 
over Lake Magadi from some point vantage the western scarps, 
the low light the setting sun, the broad features the great valley fall 
more nearly into true proportion, rather more than one-half the 
trough becomes apparent. 

Clear against the far horizon, rises the almost unbroken line the 
undisturbed lava plateau, and below, scarp after scarp, step below step, 
fading either hand into the pink haze distance, lower and lower, 
down the great white still expanse soda and the hot springs Magadi. 

The soda deposits lie the lowest point, seen, the valley, the 
ground rises the south and north, and conspicuously bounded fault- 
scarps. 

The surface the lake incompletely divided longitudinal 
direction into finger-shaped bays fault-block ridges, the dark lavas 
which show black against the white expanse. Locally, along the fault 
lines, and here and there, though rarely, through transverse fissures, 
springs have deposited silica, which coats with thick green white 
layer flint the sides the rocks against which has been deposited. 
These springs, earlier stage, flowed the surface the ground 
and now leave their traces white deposit silica, reminding the 
traveller who journeys across them walking over fragments broken 
plates (Fig. 4). 

Extensive silicification the lacustrine beds became apparent during 
excavations for foundations along the edge scarp, immediately adjacent 
the soda. The same process has taken place elsewhere the neighbour- 
hood the lake, as, for instance, the south-western flats. 
this, layers flint irregular thickness and vesicular structure are 
found various horizons intercalated between the strata which form the 
mud-flats. found two depth feet inches. 

One interesting section the same flats showed beneath about inches 
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soda considerable thickness black mud, containing flint layer, 
suggesting that some silica being deposited the present time. 

Viewed from the slopes one the neighbouring scarps, Lake Natron 
also wonderfully impressive. Huge walls purplish lava enclose vast 
expanse white watery alkali, ringed around bare brown mud-flats, 
the sombre tints the whole picture relieved alone the vivid greens 
the vegetation where the Guaso Nyiro forms its delta. Beyond, rising 
the foot the distant scarp, are the cones volcanoes, one which, 
Donio said still active.* 

both Lakes Magadi and Natron, alge are common the pools 
and rivulets formed the hot springs, and are several varieties, each 
accommodated, doubtless, different degrees temperature and alkalinity. 
From scarp the east Lake Engeramai issued spring having 
temperature 149° which were white filamentous alge; another, 
from which small deposit alkali was forming, had temperature 
144°. the stream flowing from this spring, but within few feet its 
source, were alge rich dark red colour and others deep green. 
the edge Engeramai itself, spring, having temperature 134°, 
contained alge dark lustrous green and pale olive colour. These 
alge, colour and texture, strongly recall those the hot springs 
the Yellowstone 

The Lake Suess described Prof. from traces found him 
the Kedong basin was probably the northern end the very considerable 
sheet water which formerly existed around Lake Magadi. 

traced the lacustrine beds for miles northward the railway, 
finding them exceptionally well developed the point where was forced 
return the Kedong basin was then sight higher the valley (Fig. 5). 
regard the history the ancient lake, certain broad facts make them- 
selves apparent after even brief visit. 

the northern end Lake Magadi, and, locally, the south-west 
corner, green silts are overlain Java great thickness, but showing 
that sedimentary deposits existed before the extravasation the igneous 
rocks was complete. one place found these silts contain abundant 
worm-casts. The sedimentary deposits the level, and small 
height above the level the lake’s surface, have been unaffected faults, 
but the northern end, where they are overlain lavas, differential 
movement has clearly taken place. 

The scarp crossed traverse from the south-west corner the lake 
the Nguruman range affords section showing that the lavas were 
locally worn into channels, and that these fine silts were deposited, 
levelling inequalities, subsequently which the determining faulting 
took place. 


The Oldonyo Uhlig. 

Ward, Formation Travertine and Siliceous Sinter the Vegetation 
Hot Springs,’ 9th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. 61. 

The Great Rift Valley,’ 232. 
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short distance the westwards this section, found pisolitic 
material, overlying greenish-coloured grits, which contain argillaceous 
element. Volcanic detritus also present, and some the beds rather 
closely resemble the well-known yellowish Naples. Between this 
section and the lake, the rising ground from the latter, not obviously 
faulted, occurs thin bed limestone,* for the larger part silicified and 
crowded with fossils, associated above and below with green 
coloured silts. Mr. Bullen Newton, the British Museum Natural 
History, has kindly had sections cut these rocks. describes the 
specimens as— 

silico-calcareous limestone made entirely Gasteropodous shell 
remains belonging Melania, resembling tuberculata, the common and 
well-known species Africa and other countries, and small form 
Viviparus besides scale Teleostean fish. The rock was deposited 
under fresh-water conditions, and would represent part ancient lake 
region. Its geological age might younger Pliocene ancient Post- 
Pliocene.” 

the eastern edge the lake, found, but few feet above its level, 
some specimens Tropidophora nyasana Smith), pulmoniferous 
gasteropod, and abundant remains Teleostean fish, probably belonging 
the genus 

After passing the section showing both lavas and silts faulted, and con- 
tinuing westwards, reach the old alluvium the northerly extension 
the valley the Natron See, which stretches without the exposure 
rock any kind far the great scarp the Nguruman hills. Near 
the entrance the river the lake section raised some feet above 
the floor the valley the edge the scarp, very sandy yellowish 
clays overlain scoriaceous lava and earlier than the fault which deter- 
mined their position relative the valley floor. Similar fragments 
the old lacustrine beds adhere the sides the Mount Shelford scarp 
some miles north the railway, and opposite the western flanks 
Lorgosailich. before mentioned, distance about miles 
from the line, the lacustrine beds are extensively developed, and stretch 
successive terraces over considerable part the valley (Fig. 5). Here, 
also, the lava floor can seen. 

Time did not allow make complete examination, but 6-foot 
shaft which put down the Kura plains miles north Mile 73, 
depth nearly 100 feet, afforded good section the strata deposited 
the old lake. Frequent and minor variations the beds, which also 
doubtless vary laterally, render detailed statement unnecessary. 


worth noting that Andrew and Bailey found recent lacustrine deposits 
700 feet above the present level Lake Nyasa. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., 1910, 
vol. 66, 235. See also Suess, vol. 280. Shells present Nilotic fauna are 
found terraces Lakes Rudolf, etc. See Suess, op. cit., vol. 280. 

indebted Mr. Bullen Newton for these determinations. See Quart. Jour. 
Geol. Soc., 1910, vol. 66, 242. nyasana found living the Nyasa plateau. 
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Gravels are not represented except for few pebbles and boulders 
lava feet, quantity coarse material was found, finely laminated 
silts and clays are characteristic. Throughout, with the exception the 
uppermost feet red surface clay, volcanic detritus variable propor- 
tion almost constant constituent, and includes lapilliof pumice 
inches long, often quite unconsolidated bands. Yellow are 
common, and bed feet thick grey kaolin was passed through. The 
most interesting deposit, however, was one entered feet and about 
inches thick, silt crowded with Planorbis. Mr. Bullen Newton has 
kindly determined these (Krauss) and Gibbonsi (Nelson). 
Associated with these, but commoner the underlying bed, are Melania 
tuberculata (Miiller) and Isodora contorta (Michaud). These fossils, Mr. 
Newton points out, indicate the beds Post-Pliocene age they are 
all the modern fresh-water fauna Africa. thin layer diatomite 
interstratified with the Planorbis bed. The great similarity between the 
lacustrine beds the several localities this region, from the Nguruman 
scarp the plains Mile the Magadi branch railway well estab- 
lished. noteworthy that important bed diatomite occurs the 
latter locality, but neither its thickness nor full extent has been proved.* 

Assuming that Mile the eastern limit the main body the old 
lake this latitude, interesting note the difference the level 
the beds. The highest level the diatomite near Mile 3860 feet, 
the beds around Magadi little over 2000. Unless, then, the water the 
early lake was about 1900 feet depth (320 fathoms), the Magadi valley 
must younger than the valley Mile 73, and this again than that 
Mile 62. 

Rejecting this great depth improbable, conclude that the Nguruman 
scarp the west and the great scarp near Mile the east are older than 
those which lie between that faulting took place during the deposition 
the lacustrine beds fact already ascertained), and that the lateral 
parts the lake were thereby drained and deposition continued the 
central 

this connection worthy record that the diatoms from Mile 
are different species those collected the shaft north Mile 73. The 
sediments are, however, confined the north Mile 73, where 
almost 100 feet strata have been proved, deposits are found the 
eastern slope the western bounding scarp, from which conclude that 
deposition was never continuous over the whole area, but that faulting 
proceeded the site the lake was shifted westwards. also deposition 
was continuous; greatest thickness sediment should the 
Magadi valley, assumption for which find warrant. 


Another found near Kijabe. 

should, however, noted that Tanganyika has maximum depth 4188 feet 
(598 fathoms), see the Geog. Jour., December, 1913, 572; but the ancient lake here 
described, even appears probable, continuous with Lake Suess, insignificant 
comparison with that great sheet water. 
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FIG. 6.—FALLS THE GUASO NYIRO. 
(Photo by W. Archibald.) 
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FIG. 7.—SOUTH-EASTERN MUD-FLATS OF MAGADI, FAULT-BLOCK RIDGE IN FORE- 
GROUND. IN DISTANCE IS SHOMBOLE, OVERLOOKING LAKE NATRON, GERMAN 
EAST AFRICA, 


FiG. 8.—SOUTHERN END OF LAKE MAGADI, THE NGURUMAN SCARP IN THE DISTANCE, 
TWO SCARPS BELOW, ISLETS OF FLINT IN THE NEARER SIDE OF THE SODA, 
TAKEN FROM A FAULT-BLOCK RIDGE, LOOKING WEST. 
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far aware, only one terrace mark seen along the scarps 
the Magadi valley, though traces second may perhaps found 
the south-eastern end. 

Fragmentary remnants the Lacustrine Series terminate upwards 
the same level, and the south-eastern mud-flats are ridges formed 
horizontal layers brown silt which have been clearly worn into channels, 
and must formerly have extended across the valley. the same manner, 
the south-west bay, conspicuous outlying portions these beds bear 
witness their former far wider extension. 

The final drainage the lake was doubt effected river 
considerable volume, for which outlet obvious, for the surface the 
mud-flats approximately horizontal and shows water-channels, except 
the superficial ones formed the springs. 

this connection, considerable interest note that the Guaso 
Nyiro, although flowing over these comparatively recent silts, has not 
yet eroded its bed base-level, but forms rapids, and, one place, 
friend Mr. Archibald informs me, falls some feet height over 
the same soft rocks (Fig. 6). 

was, understand, Dr. Chevalier the Protectorate Medical Service 
who made the suggestion that the Guaso Nyiro originally passed along the 
western arm Lake Magadi, explanation which would account for the 
facts they are known the writer, the outlet and inlet channels 
could found. regard the latter, dry watercourse torrential 
character does occur the eastern side Lake Engeramai; regard 
the former, distant view suggests that channel might found the 
south-west end the lake, but much detailed topographical work re- 
quired before these points can settled. 

Some mention must made the Turoka river, important water- 
course, which, however, dry for the greater part the year. This 
stream older than least one fault-block ridge, that near Mile 
the branch railway, which cuts through, forming curving gorge 
several hundred yards length. believe that second ridge cut 
through lower reach, after which the river loses itself, but this 
was unable personally verify through want opportunity. Ata distance 
about quarter mile above the gorge first instanced, the stream 
descends over series lavas, fall about feet height. The edge 
these lavas fault scarp, the face which has been worn back along 
the stream bed for some distance, initiating another gorge which still 
process formation. 

Further up-stream the bed lies but little below the surface the 
rocks, until approaches the so-called gorge,” the edge 
the unbroken plateau lavas and hills old crystalline rocks. This 
gorge furnishes measure the amount erosion since the extra- 
vasation the lavas, which can seen thin layer covering 
uneven surface gneiss either side. The valley about 500 feet deep 
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and about mile its floor formed considerable thickness 
alluvium, which shows but few signs stratification, and through which 
the Turoka has cut valley bounded vertical walls, places above 
feet height. 

Up-stream again from this gap the riyer divides into its numerous 
headwaters, which form low valleys the gneiss and schist the district. 
short distance below the gorge, hand-bore hole put down Mr. 
Rickman gave depth some feet alluvium, but unable 
say whether bed-rock was reached. After feet river sand, some 
feet were passed through sandy clay and then feet containing 
ash. Below this feet kunkar are recorded, underlain very hard 
ash. 

Summing this part its course, find the Turoka rises bed 
gneiss, cuts through considerable thickness alluvium, and again 
flows over live rock, this time lava, distance few miles. would 
appear, therefore, that some sort basin must have existed the neigh- 
bourhood the present Turoka gorge, which was subsequently filled 
the deposition alluvium, through which the river later period cut 
its way. The facts appear most easily accounted for the 
supposition that arm the old lake existed the edge the Rift, or, 
possibly, small and isolated piece water. 

Evidence afforded this district general the 
periodical floods the Turoka are not adequate for the formation such 
gorge that now seen, and have, addition, the disappearance 
Lake Suess.* The old alluvial fans Lorgosailich, now overgrown 
vegetation, point torrential rains being more frequent earlier period. 

The origin the great expanse soda forming Lake Magadi some 
interest. The deposit, first seen from the descending cutting the 
railway, resembles frozen lake, lightly covered with snow and bordered 
brown mud-flats (Figs. and 8). 

From the spectacular standpoint, the view perhaps rather disappoint- 
the intervening scarps and irregular nature the country render 
almost impossible obtain sight simultaneously each part the 
lake, which also, remarked before, broken into number finger- 
shaped bays fault-block ridges, which hide the intermediate ground. 

excellent panorama obtained from the summit Lorgosailich, 
but, unfortunately, photographs failed reproduce the sight myself 
saw. many places the soda vivid pink colour, and commonly, 
though not invariably, covered few inches, two three, water 
which thin film crystallizes out, or, last saw it, radiating pink 
crystals great beauty. 

The surface when dry broken up; creep the crust forces part 


See also Eram. Bull. Soc. Khéd. Géogr. Caire., Sér. 1902-1907, 513, 
for statement the author’s hypothesis the former continuity Albert Edward 
Nyanza and Albert Nyanza. 
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THE NEIGHBOURHOOD THE SODA LAKES, 


the layer soda over that adjacent it, forming lines, or, when gradual 
contraction the taken place, roughly octagonal figures. From 
the sides the scarps, the main fault lines, the soda-charged springs 
issue, and islets flint, orientated accordance with the structural lines 
the country, show greenish-grey above the white expanse, and denote 
buried fault (Fig. 9). 

These hot springs, which are evidence everywhere, appear 
clearly plutonic origin they vary greatly temperature, and contain 
solution considerable proportion solids. 

One these, known the Fish spring,” gave the following results 
parts per 100,000 


The term signifies deep-seated origin, implying that the 
water was original constituent the rock magma, distinct from being 

Gautier, who has worked detail the genesis thermal waters, 
quotes reaction follows 

Si0,Na, 2CO, H,0 Sid, 2CO,NaH.f 
Here, believe, find the explanation the origin part the soda. 

Plutonic water, charged with common late accompaniment 
has split the sodium silicates, which are characteristic 
these alkaline rocks, into silica and sodium the latter, 
dissolved and transported the lower levels the valley gravitation, 
has segregated form the lake see it, whilst the silica has been 
deposited nearer the source origin. 

This reaction, which has not apparently affected the surface rocks, 
least materially, would naturally take place considerable depth 
where the conditions temperature were favourable. 

evident, also, that the silica locally coats the sides fault- 
block ridge appreciable height above the mud-flats, its deposition 
began before the faulting had reached its present development. Further 

Laboratory Reports,’ vol. 1904-1910, 122. 

“Springs which are the survivals volcanic activity originating the depths 
the Earth’s crust, and bringing water the surface for the first time” (Suess, Geog. 
Jour., vol. 20, 521). ‘The Face the Earth’ (1909), vol. 543. See also 
Gregory, The Flowing Wells Central Geog. Jour., July, 1911, 36. 
Harker, Natural History Igneous Rocks’ (1909), 45. Van Hise, Wis- 
consin Acad. Sci. (1898), vol. 11, 428, footnote). 

des mines,’ Mémoires 1906, 10° sér., 358. 

See Delkeskampf, Vadose und juvenile Kohlensaure,’ Zeitsch. prakt. Geol., 
1906, vol. 14, 44. 

The analysis the deposit Magadi shows nearly parts weight soda, 
almost equal proportions the carbonate and the bicarbonate, and only ‘07 part 
weight ofsilica. 154 parts water (combined and free) almost complete the analysis, 
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the silicification parts the Lacustrine Series level considerably 
above that the lake and not immediately connected with the deposit 
soda, suggests that siliceous springs were some extent independent 
those which produced the soda. so, only part the silica was 
formed by-product during the formation the carbonate, the bulk 
which, believe, due deposition from plutonic water.* 

Finally, have record sincere thanks the directors the 
Magadi Soda Company for permitting the publication this paper, 
friend Dr. Lucius Nicholls for many suggestions the origin 
the soda, and the Council the Geological Society for allowing the 
republication the sections which accompany the third sketch-map. 


Dr. The paper for this afternoon deals with the East African 
Trough the neighbourhood the Soda Mr. John Parkinson has had 
interesting experiences that part the world, and look forward 
learning much about region which present know little. 

Dr. Evans: There one problem raised this paper with respect 
which should like make suggestion. The removal silica from 
alumina-bearing silicates the process lateritization has been explained 
the supposition that potassium carbonate, derived from decomposing vegetation, 
exchanges its carbonic acid for silica, forming potassium silicate, which 
removed solution. seems not improbable that the sodium carbonate, 
which abundant the Lake Magadi, and believed intra- 
telluric origin, might passing through the rocks leach out certain amount 
silica, forming sodium silicate, which soluble like the potassium salt. When 
this reached the surface, the carbonic acid the atmosphere would unite with 
the soda and precipitate the siliceous incrustation which the author has 

Mr. Mr. Parkinson has referred one region 
America perhaps might refer another. was reminded very forcibly 
the similar geographical situation those fault scarps with that the scarp 
the Wahsatch mountains. The general situation seemed very 
analogous—a fault scarp overlooking salt lake surrounded expanses 
snow-white and bordered lake terraces. The photographs 
which Mr. Parkinson showed delta, now high and dry, reminded very 
much some those deltas along the foot the Wahsatch. would 
interesting know any those Rift valley deltas are cut recent fault 
scarps such those the Wahsatch. That leads the matter which 
should like refer more closely. Perhaps may allowed give 
personal opinion that this Society, discussing subjects this kind, 
ought lay the greatest stress can the surface features. seems 
that the most important surface feature that have had before 
to-night has been the fault scarp. The geographical importance fault 
scarp must vary very much according new old one, 
dissected less greater owing the dissection that 
the development routes through the scarp made possible. should like 
ask Mr. Parkinson give few details the surface form these 
the first place, could not see his photographs any evidence 


Compare the high percentages sodium carbonate the artesian waters the 
Central Basin Australia. J.W.Gregory, ‘The Dead Heart Australia’ (London 
1906), pp. 
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THE NEIGHBOURHOOD THE SODA LAKES—DISCUSSION. 


deep gullies penetrating the scarp. realized from the vegetation that was 
dealing with dry region, but nowhere the scarps could see any evidence 
the erosion really arid region; yet would seem that 
there are great streams except that which Mr. Parkinson pointed 
immature river. that true all the region? so, will interesting 
compare this area with that neighbouring part described recent literature. 
have not yet had time read Prof. Jaeger’s great work just published 
the regions the south-west this one; but have looked through his 
illustrations, and seems that shows great number narrow 
gullies very youthful character. noticed also, while looking through the 
monograph superficially, that the author says those valleys are due second 
compare the surface form the scarps the two cases. this region 
Mr. Parkinson’s there any evidence the scarp being dissected streams 
until merely triangular facets the original fault face remain? Mr. Parkinson 
referred the scarp slope sometimes being too gentle for fault scarp. The 
slope seems depend simply upon the length time during which the 
has been subjected weathering. must lose its vertical nature time 
goes on. will interesting further compare this region with section 
the other African trough Lake Albert, where have, think, the only accurate 
topographic maps the scarps. these British maps Uganda find the 
searp considerably dissected deep gullies, but not yet having reached that 
mature stage when the facets between the valleys have assumed triangular form. 
There point these maps about which should like information. The 
smallest streams are drawn upon the map solid blue lines down within 
few hundred feet the level the plain the lake the trough, and 
there they cease. have wondered why those rivers are marked stopping 
there. they suddenly dry their way down that steep slope, this 
method representing periodic Ishall obliged Mr. Parkinson 
can enlighten upon this point. 

Dr. This paper has shown how much light can thrown 
geologist certain geographical problems. The features this remarkable 
region would, suppose, have been indescribable terms geography alone. 
Whether they have been correctly described terms geology not 
possibly matter opinion. There seems tendency attribute all 
these scarps faults. Now that hardly accords with what find our own 
country. Here have hundreds faults, but rare find fault-scarp. 
The surface has more often been levelled down completely subaérial 
denudation. Why then the East African trough different other parts 
the world? Why again are these scarps fresh they were only made 
yesterday, and why are they different from other faults pursuing 
serpentine course How comes that they are repeated again and again 
bring long narrow blocks only 100 yards broad and mile 
two long? all these respects they hardly compare with faults 
know them other parts the world. 

think possible reply that these are faults recent origin. This 
region. may that faults have come into existence both 
suddenly and recently, and that they have produced inequalities the surface 
which denudation has not had time level down. But have the back 
mind feeling that geologists, old days, when they found difficulty 
accounting for surface features, always called fault Deus 
and feel misgiving that even now dealing with problems infinite 
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difficulty strange country, they may sometimes venture explanation 
which not fully justified the facts. But speaking part the 
world which know nothing myself. will more the purpose 
hear Mr. Parkinson this point. 

Mr. his reply, thanked the audience for their kind 
reception his paper, and Dr. Evans for his remarks the formation 
the soda. agreed that, undoubtedly, the most important surface 
feature the district was the fault scarp, the outline which was here 
characteristic dry but not arid rule, very little 
dissection had taken place along the edges the planes fracture, possible 
exception being the line hills the neighbourhood the Turoka gorge, and 
which was inclined consider were bordered old fault face. Some 
the scarps had been cut small streams, clearly torrential character, 
but now non-existent for the greater part the year. These valleys were 
comparatively few, and did not materially interfere with the outline the 
scarps. knew instance which dissection had proceeded the 
extent Mr. Ogilvie mentioned. Doubtless there was difference age 
the faults, and the recent formation some them considered the reason 
for their fresh non-eroded appearance. should remembered that the age 
the old lake was shown the fossils probably post-Pliocene (most 
the shells belong the modern fresh-water fauna), and that some the faults 
were later than the sediments. thought, addition, that the protective 
action the lake waters accounted partly, and some instances, for their 
unbroken outline. going over the ground these questions had been con- 
stantly his mind, and felt sure that the agency water the formation 
these and the fault-block was inconsiderable, 
Occasionally, Lake Magadi, the cutting fault-block ridge into isolated 
portions should, thought, attributed water action. 


Mr. Parkinson’s paper throws welcome light one the most interesting 
parts the Great Rift valley its course across British East Africa. The 
major fault scarps which bound this valley the north the Soda lake region 
are, Mr. Parkinson remarks those beside Lake Enegaramai, exceedingly 
impressive,” but further south, after passing the German frontier, the valley 
greatly alters its course and nature. The structure there has been described 
Prof. Jaeger, and Mr. Parkinson now its intermediate course.. 
remarks, the valley greatly alters its character different districts. the 
north the Soda lake region traverses area affected series east-and- 
west folds, and where crosses the ridges the valley comparatively shallow, 
and where crosses the troughs deep and the walls rise magnificent fault 
scarps. Mr. Parkinson confirms the view that the main topography this 
valley due subsidences along vertical faults. Overthrusting has been 
described from German East Africa Uhlig, but Mr. Parkinson has not found 
any clear evidence support the overthrusting. was glad hear that 
Mr. Parkinson has discovered some southern continuation the lake terraces 
which founded Lake Suess, some travellers the district have failed 
find them. 

Mr. Parkinson’s explanation the plutonic origin the water and the 
sodium bicarbonate much interest. The extensive development cherts 
association with sodium bicarbonate other parts the world consistent 
with this suggestion there much available superficial silica, may 


. 


impossible prove its deep-seated source, but Mr. Parkinson right 
the plutonic origin the sodium bicarbonate, some silica would also have come 
from the same source. 

Mr. Parkinson’s paper seems valuable contribution the geology 
British East Africa. 


JOURNEY DERSIM. 
Captain MOLYNEUX-SEEL. 


account journey Dersim July, August, and September, 
1911, has been written with the hope familiarizing the readers this 
Journal some extent with this yet little-explored tract country, 
and more particularly recording information the writer 
concerning the curious religious beliefs and traditions the Dersim 
inhabitants such may perhaps throw additional light the difficult 
question their racial origin. 

The Armenian bishop Kighi, who has made long study the 
Dersim Kurds, maintains that they are pure Armenian race. What 
grounds support this theory was possible find during visit 
extending over less than two months have been set forth the same time 
other facts traditions pointing other conclusions are stated, and the 
reader left formulate his own hypothesis. 

The country known Dersim geographically clearly defined. 
lies the angle formed two large branches the Euphrates, called 
respectively the Frat and the Murad Su,* and line drawn through 
Kighi, Palumor, and Erzingan (see sketch-map) would form the north- 
eastern boundary. The area thus comprised roughly 7000 square miles. 

The whole this extremely mountainous and rugged. Between 
the higher mountains tangled mass deep valleys and 
ravines for the most part thickly covered with forests stunted oak, 
containing also sprinkling hawthorns and wild pear trees. 

Here and there stream valley widens for short distance, and what 
before was turbulent torrent becomes smooth-flowing river, meandering 
through park-like meadows studded with gigantic oak trees. The higher 
slopes the mountains are, for the most part, devoid forests, and 
consequently here that the tribesmen find pasture-land for their flocks. 
The Dersim villages are very superior the collection mud hovels which 
pass for villages other parts Kurdistan. Here the houses are 
stone, well constructed, and sometimes two stories. The villages, how- 
ever, are small and often consist number small hamlets scattered 
throughout the length valley. Their position marked 
woods very fine walnut and mulberry trees, which afford the most perfect 
shade that tired traveller could desire. Almost everywhere Dersim, 
water abundant. Springs and mountain streams, ice-cold and 


means river; Dagh means mountain, 
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absolute providential compensations for the arduousness 
travel country where march from miles will usually 
occupy the entire day. Distant views are seldom obtained, which makes 
difficult grasp the general physical features, and the tracks, never 
visible for any considerable distance ahead, often wind about most 
bewildering way their efforts minimize the difficulties the country. 

The general impression Dersim received traveller whose eye 
has become accustomed the bare parched mountains Kurdistan, 
that oasis—green, fresh, and full grateful shade. 

Stretching along the south bank the Frat from Egin Palumor, 
and yet further great barrier mountains from 10,000 11,000 
feet high, called the Muzur Dagh and the Merjan Dagh. This mountain 
range forms the real northern boundary Dersim. The western portion, 
called Muzur Dagh, viewed from the plain the south it, presents 
the appearance immense wall. Its steep slopes, striking contrast 
the green mountains the south, are absolutely bare. Its continuation, 
the Merjan Dagh, equally bare, bends somewhat the south-east, and 
the austereness its outline relieved several lofty and craggy peaks. 

This mountain barrier traversable four points passes 8500 
9000 feet high, leading into the Frat valley. None these passes are 
practicable winter. very rough and rocky, leads from the west 
end Ovajik valley Kemakh, and passable only Another, 
not difficult, called Deve Chukur Gedik, passes from the eastern end 
Ovajik Erzingan, and forms dividing line between Muzur and Merjan 
Daghs. Between these two are two others seldom used and impassable 
for pack-animals. 

the foot Muzur Dagh Ovajik, stony plain about miles long 
and miles broad, having elevation 4200 feet. Its length traversed 
the Muzur Su, augmented tributary from the west. With the 
exception small patches around villages, the plain uncultivated and 
does not look would repay labour spent it. The Muzur 
after traversing Ovajik easterly direction, turns south, and receiving 
numerous affluents from the east and the west, both large and small, drains 
practically the whole the Dersim. Falling 1000 feet during its course, 
eventually throws its not inconsiderable waters into the Peri Su, few 
miles the west Peri. The general configuration the country 
thus that series broken ridges running, roughly speaking, east and 
west and successively diminishing altitudes, until the southernmost 
ridges slope gentle undulations down the Murad and Peri rivers. 

clear day impressive view Dersim obtained from Kharput, 
and travellers, they gazed these mountains rising range above range 
until capped the far distance the snowy peaks Merjan Dagh, can 
hardly have escaped being influenced the fascination mystery which 
hangs over almost unknown and impenetrable land. This completes 
very general survey the physical geography Dersim. 
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would well now briefly recount what known the political 

history this country. Dersim, probably, became nominally, rather 
geographically, part the Ottoman dominions the beginning the 
sixteenth century, when Kurdistan and the province Diarbekir were 
subjected and annexed Sultan Selim Subsequently the Kurds, 
who had always enjoyed special privileges, became practically independent 
and very turbulent, and 1834 Ottoman army was sent pacify the 
country. attempt was then made, however, enter the mountain 
fastnesses Dersim, and its tribes remained wholly independent, paying 
taxes tribute and recognizing way the Ottoman authority. 
1848 Dersim became Kaza, the seat government being 
but the Ottoman Government still exercised effective authority over the 
Dersimli. Resolved put end this state affairs, the Turks, 
1874-75, sent military expedition into Dersim. Though the troops 
completely failed subjugate the tribesmen and suffered severe losses, 
footing was obtained the country and governorships were established 
Mazgird, Ovajik, Kezel Kilisé, and Chemishgezek. these places the 
Turks constructed barracks and Government buildings, utilizing for this 
purpose the stones the then numerous but half-ruined Armenian churches. 
The garrisons these towns sufficed merely maintain their posts 
the governors, whose authority did not extend beyond their immediate 
environs. The Dersimli continued defy the Government. They paid 
taxes, contributed soldiers, and plundered and pillaged they 
liked. This state affairs continued until 1908, when second expedition, 
under the command Ibrahim Pasha, Mushir the 4th Army Corps, 
was sent complete the subjugation the country. The troops pene- 
trated into the mountains simultaneously from Khozat, Palumor, and 
Kezel Kilisé. The Dersimli, though they offered stout resistance, 
testified the graves the fallen Turkish soldiers seen various 
parts the country, were the end reduced complete submission. 
Their villages were destroyed, their flocks seized, and they were left 
state wretched poverty. 

The Government Dersim now being gradually assimilated that 
the rest the Ottoman dominions. Practically the whole Dersim 
comprised what known the Dersim Sanjak, the headquarters 
which Khozat. The Sanjak divided into kazas, and the kazas into 
nahies, the mudirs which are mostly tribal chiefs. 

now come the inhabitants. The Dersimli are styled the 
which they apply also the other unorthodox Mohammedans. 
But native, asked what his religion, will say that yol 
oushaghi,” picturesque term which might perhaps best translated 
child the True Path.” The sect called Kezelbash, though them- 
selves repudiating the term Islam,” are Mohammedans the Shiite branch, 
their religion embodying also certain Christian rites. The Kezelbash 


religion not confined the Dersimli nor the Kurd race, but, the 
other hand, the dialect Zaza, which differs widely from Kurmanji, does 
appear confined this sect. 

The Dersimli have tribal organization similar other nomad Kurds, 
and have all about forty-five tribes, some which are quite small, being 
merely fragments larger ones. The chiefs the most important tribes 
are Seids. These Seids are religious chiefs, and hence exercise un- 
bounded influence over the tribesmen. The Dersimli are semi-nomads, 
that say, they inhabit their villages winter and summer, 
though the latter are never any great distance from their villages. 
When not engaged inter-tribal warfare, they occupy themselves entirely 
with pastoral pursuits, only growing enough corn the vicinity their 
villages supply their own immediate needs. The Dersimli number 
about sixty-five thousand. 

This brief account the geography, history, and inhabitants Dersim 
will serve, hoped, for introduction more detailed examination 
the country. 

Dersim most conveniently entered either the north from Erzingan 
the south from Kharput. Peri, however, also good point 
entry, fair routes that point exist, and proposed first 
describe the country the north far Palumor. 

Peri small town geographically within Dersim, but very little 
visited the Kurds the interior, and hence has special points 
interest. 

Immediately the north it, and some miles distant, the town 
Mazgird. The track leading from Peri ascends gentle incline 
cultivated but uninteresting country for about miles until unexpectedly 
saddle reached whence our first view into the interior Dersim 
obtained. And very impressive view is. The ground front falls 
abruptly and look down into valley 1500 feet below, which stretches 
far away the north. This the valley the Muzur Su. Silhouetted 
against the sky the bold jagged outline precipitous range hills, 
miles distant, beneath which nestles the town Mazgird. The rock 
fortress can just distinguished. From between the Mazgird hills and 
the less scarped slopes the left emerges the Muzur Su. For some miles 
winds its way straight towards us, and then, slightly changing its direction, 
disappears through gorge our left join Peri Su, few miles west 
Peri. From the west bank the Muzur the hills rise rounded 
slopes, crest upon crest, until the view shut out high distant range 
whose summits are wrapped mists. The hillsides are covered with scrub 
oak, save few the rounded tops and the immediate proximity 
the river. After descending the valley bed, the track leaving the river 
winds its way among rocky underfeatures, difficult places, until 
Mazgird reached. 

This little town 350 houses snugly ensconced small valley 
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sloping gently down the river between two rocky spurs Mazgird 
Dagh. Similarly all other towns Dersim, the houses are built 
stone. Two-thirds the inhabitants are Armenians. There are evidences 
that Mazgird was much larger town the past, extending considerable 
distance down the valley towards the Muzur Su. tombstone over 
Armenian grave bears the inscription: the tailor 9000 Ar- 
menians.” Without accepting exact the tailor’s estimate the number 
his clients, may infer that the number Armenian inhabitants 
his day was considerable. the upper part the town picturesque 
little mosque with ruined minaret. The Turkish inhabitants state that 
750 years old, thus placing the date its erection the century 
before the Ottoman dynasty. All the Armenian churches Dersim have 
long been destroyed, but the Armenians the towns (there are none 
now the villages) zealously guard the memory the sites those near 
them. Above the town the west slope the rock fortress one 
these ancient sites. Though stone remains the former church, the 
Armenians assemble the spot twice year, Christmas and Easter, for 
the performance religious service. There exist altogether seven 
ancient sites churches and three mosques. 

Natural rock-fortresses citadels are numerous Dersim, but with 
the single exception the one Baghin (on the Peri Su) they seem 
devoid inscriptions. These either did not exist the stones 
which they were inscribed have been shaken down earthquakes and 
buried, removed form material for houses. 

The Mazgird citadel lies the north the town. imposing 
isolated mass black weathered limestone rising several hundred feet 
high and surmounted peak. Its northern and eastern sides are 
precipitous, but more accessible other directions. Portions the 
old walls still exist, and also staircases cut the rock. One these 
leads round the north side large rock chamber not dissimilar 
the one Toprak Kale Van, but access difficult. one side 
there detached crag where portion spiral staircase and the 
entrance rock chamber are visible. This, however, quite inac- 
cessible. the perpendicular north side the fortress, was pointed 
out what the natives maintained cuneiform inscription; but 
the rock was worn and difficult inspection reason its position 
that impossible say really inscription existed thereon not. 

Two routes lead over the Mazgird Dagh Kezel Kilisé. The winter 
route which crosses the east the town longer but easier. The 
summer route, the one selected, crosses the mountains due north the 
town. The track extremely steep and rough and zigzags what 
resembles rock staircase. However, there are few loose stones, 
ponies can negotiate it. climb 2300 feet brings the summit 
the range, which has veritable razor-edge. The reverse slope more 
precipitous and huge craggy buttresses which project from its side here 
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and there add its wild aspect. The view from the summit unique, 
and order convey some idea necessary briefly describe 
the configuration the mountain which stand. The Mazgird ridge, 
running approximately east and west, has length about miles. 
the west slopes down the bank the Muzur Su, but the east the 
range, losing its rocky character, bends round the north, and continues 
the direction Kezel Kilisé. From the lower slopes this semicircular 
range jut forth towards centre innumerable little spurs covered with 
stunted oak forest, which meet together seemingly tangled mass. 
Looking down from the summit the ridge this valley, the lowest 
portion which 3400 feet below, the eye falls upon sea little green 
rounded summits and depressions—the summits lit the early morning 
sun and the depressions left deep shadow. the north the valley 
bounded the Pakh hills and the village Pakh can just 
its slopes. Above these hills rise the crests more distant ranges, 
broken here and there with rugged peaks prominent among which the 
snow-clad peak Selbuz Dagh. 

The first part the descent into this valley has been facilitated 
_zigzag track cut the rock side. After descent some 2000 feet, one 
enters the forest area, which continues until the lowest part the valley 
reached, when the country again becomes open, and steep climb 
the opposite hills brings Pakh. The village Pakh one the 
older established mudirliks, and detachment soldiers stationed here 
aid collecting the taxes. the crest the Pakh hill, and mile 
and half west the village old fortress, but hardly anything remains 
the walls. stands the edge precipice overlooking the Palumor 
and affords fine view the valley which runs north-easterly 
direction. The Palumor important affluent the Muzur Su. 
Rising the hills north Palumor passes through that town little 
brook, then flows through the Kuttu Deré, rocky gorge, and continuing 
along ‘this deep valley joins the Muzur Su, miles west the fortress. 
The remains Roman road which once passed down the valley said 
exist. native this village informed that there were many ruins 
Armenian churches the valley, but that since the Armenians were 
driven from the interior the country, none them dared set foot west 
the river. 

From Pakh onwards, until the long descent into Palumor reached, 
the track follows the watershed between the Palumor and the Kighi 
Su, keeping more less its bare summit. Between the watershed and 
the Kighi so-to-speak interpolated broken chain mountains, 
the most prominent which the majestic Selbuz Dagh with its conical 
snow-clad peak. The name Selbuz corruption Surpluis, which 
signifies Armenian, Holy light.” The western slopes the watershed 
break into many thickly wooded valleys and ravines which drain into 
the Palumor Su. 


hour before reaching Kezel crosses outlier 
isolated rocky mass, 7300 feet high, called Duzgun Tash. Its eastern 
slopes are nearly perpendicular, and its flat summit ancient fortress 
said exist. Kezel Kilisé (red church), Nazmié, has now been 
named after daughter the reigning sultan, lies the comparatively 
level slopes below the crest the watershed. the east Hamid Dagh, 
flat-topped wooded mountain forming the southern portion the Selbuz 
Dagh range. Between and Duzgun Tash open valley which 
descends the Peri Kighi Su, close village called Baghin, which 
shall speak later. 

Kezel Kilisé the residence Kaimmakam and has garrison 
half battalion. The Kezelbash call this town after the 
Haiderli tribe which inhabits the neighbouring mountains. hardly 
merits called town, consists merely some thirty houses, 
including various well-built stone Government buildings. The inhabitants 
consist mainly civil and military officials. The remainder comprise 
few Armenian craftsmen, some Turkish merchants, and four houses 
Kezelbash. Kurds. Armenian, who has been employed many years 
bread contractor for the troops, stated, the strength what was 
related him octogenarian now deceased many years, that sixty- 
five years ago there were Armenians all the villages throughout Dersim, 
and that the number churches, addition four monasteries, amounted 
136. 

the south Kezel Kilisé, the right bank the Kighi Su, there 
interesting village called Baghin. only few hours distant and 
reached the valley which previously mentioned between Duzgun 
Tash and Hamid Dagh. According statements the inhabitants, this 
was formerly prosperous village 300 houses, but consists now 
not more than dozen miserable huts inhabited two three Armenian 
and Kurd families. the north-east the village rock-fortress, 
and the village and fortress both stand narrow-necked peninsula 
formed loop the Kighi Su. The fortress fair size and one 
the typical black rock kind rising peak. contains rock chambers, 
which are not, however, accessible. the village are the ruins 
Armenian chapel, and the eastern wall stone bearing cuneiform 
inscription, which without doubt originally formed part the fortress 
rock. Prof. Sayce, whom sent photograph the inscription, has 
translated it, and proves interest recording the boundary 
the Vannic kingdom the time King Menuas. 

Immediately the south the loop, the Kighi flows through 
rock gorge. From the rocks both sides innumerable tiny springs 
mineral water force their way between ledges and drop into the river 
below with ceaseless patter. The action the water has smoothed the 
surface the rocks and covered them with mineral incrustations 
gorgeous colouring. High the right bank there accessible 
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rock shelf considerable size which are three hot mineral springs 
which serve baths. One them sufficiently large and deep permit 
swimming. They vary conveniently temperature from tepid 
heat only just bearable. The medicinal properties these springs are 
renowned throughout Dersim, and the Kurds come from far 
matter what their malady may be. The chief mineral constituents 
the water appear iron and sulphur. the time visit found 
young Kezelbash Kurd Agha installed with his family bough huts 
alongside the springs doing cure, and was fortunate being able take 
the photograph here reproduced the Agha’s wife, accompanied 
servant-girl returning with water. 

now return Kezel Kilisé. The country between here and Palumor 
requires little further description. One route follows the deep thickly 
wooded valley the foot Selbuz Dagh range, but the mountain route, 
which more direct, keeps along the watershed, and view the valleys 
opens out sometimes the east and sometimes the west. Travelling 
extremely arduous account the steepness the ascents and 
descents. 

Soon after leaving Kezel Kilisé one enters small oval valley called 
Der Ova. Der corruption Der Ohan, which signifies Armenian, 
Jean,” monastery thus styled having given its name the 
little valley. The following the story how came evacuated 
the Armenians, related twenty-five years ago the bread contractor 
Kezel Kilisé. 

Forty years ago there lived Der Ohan village certain Armenian 
Melik, very rich and influential, who had acquired such renown for his 
wisdom and learning that the Kurds, whenever dispute arose among 
them, used appeal him and accept his decision thereon. One day, 
forty Kurds from Kuttu Deré came the Melik and asked his decision 
the case dispute which had arisen among them and threatened 
lead bloody conflict. During their stay Der Ohan, the Kurds one 
day ventured address some words love the beautiful daughter-in- 
law the Melik she was drawing water from the well. The young 
Armenians the village were incensed this that the same night they 
massacred the entire Kurd deputation then, fearing terrible vengeance, 
they collected their animals and portable possessions, and, abandoning their 
homes, took refuge some villages around Erzingan. The fugitives 
numbered about 300, only few old men with their wives remained the 
village, and these one survivor, who must least one hundred 
years old, remains the present day. The old man has two sons and two 
daughters the sons have become Moslems and married Kurd girls, and the 
daughters similarly have married Kurds. 

After passing Der Ova, the track ascends until elevation nearly 
8000 feet reached, and then long descent down the north-west side 
the watershed completes the journey Palumor. quite 
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VIEW OF KUTTU DERE STREAM, NEAR PALUMOR. 
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small township, but the seat Kaimmakam under the Vali the 
vilayet Erzerum. the main route between Mush and Erzingan, 
and used connected with the latter town cart road which crossed 
the Merjan Dagh easy pass known Azvert Gedik. This road has, 
however, like many others, fallen into disrepair and now longer 
passable for wheeled 

Forty miles the west Palumor lies the small plain called Ovajik.* 
The track which leads first crosses large outlier Merjan Dagh 
the Makhmunit pass, then skirts the north edge Dujik Baba Dagh, and 
finally enters the plain the valley the Muzur Su. Our original in- 
tention traverse the Kuttu Deré took first along the bed the 
Palumor valley. This deep V-shaped valley with slopes thickly 
wooded with small oaks and many trees also its stony bed. After 
about four hours’ march, village called Mezre, situated the entrance 
the Kuttu Deré, reached. The valley here closes and the stream 
passes through deep rocky gorge with nearly perpendicular sides. This 
the renowned Kuttu Deré, which always mentioned with awe account 
the reputation for wild turbulence borne the Haiderli tribe who 
inhabit this region. strangers ever ventured pass through this 
gorge, and the general air mystery surrounding was increased the 
contradictory and unsatisfactory nature the geographical information 
furnished our guide and others whom questioned. our dis- 
appointment was the greater when found that was impracticable for 
baggage horses, and were compelled leave the Palumor and strike 
northwards another valley which opens out the right and rises 
gently the steep slopes Merjan Dagh. 

After some distance the track turns eastwards small branch 
valley, down which tumbles boisterous little stream pure blue water. 
Following this stream its course, eventually reach the summit 
Makhmunit Gedik. This pass over the southern outlier Merjan Dagh 
8000 feet high. the south side rises Buyer Dagh, which over- 
looks the Kuttu Deré. The summit this mountain, which estimate 
9500 feet high, flat, and its centre there remarkable spring 
about 350 yards diameter, whose ice-cold transparent blue water 
carried off the Palumor the stream which followed the 
pass. this mountain-top the Sheikh Hassanli tribe have their summer 
pasture lands. 

From the summit the pass looking westwards there fine extended 
view. the left seen the sharp snow-clad peak Dujik Baba straight 
front, miles distant, Yilan also streaked with snow; 
while the right the stern barrier-range Muzur Dagh, the foot 
which the westernmost corner Ovajik just discernible. The 
descent 3000 and more feet from the top the pass into the 


Little plain. Box valley. 
Snake mountain. 


Lertig valley very steep. first the hillsides are bare, but after the 
steepest part the descent has been accomplished one enters narrow 
winding stream-valley whose thickly wooded slopes shut one off com- 
pletely from the exterior world. the entrance this little valley 
isolated rocky hill with precipitous sides, beneath which small 
village. Tradition says that this hill was ancient times fortress, and 
that gold treasure has been left buried its summit. The tradition 
adds, however, that all efforts obtain this treasure are unavailing, 
whoever attempts climb the hill seized with such fit uncontrollable 
laughter that compelled desist. 

apology needed for relating this legend, and others which are 
subsequently recounted, would remind the reader who has followed 
far, that now the heart Dersim; that the rocks, the 
rivers, the mountains, and the forests are not here the dull, lifeless things 
pictured the Western mind, but part animate nature bound inti- 
mately the life each inhabitant the strange and grotesque legends, 
handed down him through countless generations. Such stories are 
necessary, therefore, sympathetic understanding these wild tribes- 
men. 

reaching the western end Dujik Baba Dagh, leave the streams 
which continues south-west round the base the mountain join the 
Muzur near Surp Garabet monastery, and clamber rugged ravine 
the right, skirting Dujik Baba’s northern edge. Not far from here 
one passes high rock split two, the upper portion which bears 
striking resemblance head surmounted fez. This, the Kezel- 
bash say, was the head hated Turk cleft two, and the rock which 
stood with it, blow from the mighty sword Hazreti Ali. 
village hard by, called Kardéré, there stone wall much venerated 
the Kezelbash for the part played the miraculous demonstration 
the superior sanctity one Seid over another. the old days, much 
rivalry existed between the various Seids regards their respective 
degrees sanctity, and humility was not one the virtues that counted, 
they did not hesitate parade their miracle-working powers. The 
tradition the wall Kardéré follows. 

The Seid the Gureshan tribe one day mounted lion and went 
visit his neighbour, the Seid the Bamasurli tribe, with the intention 
thus displaying his sanctity. The latter, seeing from afar his brother 
Seid approaching lion, felt himself mounted the 
above-mentioned wall, took his hand snake which brandished 
whip, and thus equipped went forth meet his guest. this sight, 
the Seid Gureshan was compelled avow that his sanctity was nothing 
compared that Seid Bamasurli, and dismounting from the lion 
kissed the latter Seid’s hand. memory this incident, the Gureshan 
tribesmen the present day salute the Bamasurli tribesmen kiss 
the hand. 
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Dujik Baba Dagh fine mountain rising single peak nearly 
10,000 feet high, which, August, was still buried snow. mountain 
more revered the Kezelbash the whole the Dersim, for hereon 
abides the soul Hazreti Hussein. times danger here the 
Dersimli flee for safety, and invisible cannon thunder against any enemy 
daring approach. During the last Turkish expedition 1908, nothing 
but the precipitous retreat the soldiers saved them from utter annihila- 
tion Dujik Baba’s death-dealing cannon. 

Between Dujik Baba Dagh and the outliers Merjan Dagh small 
plateau, from the north-west corner which the track descends through 
very rugged country the valley the Muzur Su. reaching this 
valley, for moment one might imagine one’s self England. Stretching 
down the bank the river are park-like meadows veritable green 
springy turf, such rarely met with the East, studded with grand 
oak trees, which any park might proud. From the further bank 
the hills, green with forests, rise gentle undulations. The river here 
about yards broad, rapid and unfordable, and the water 
beautiful blue colour and clear crystal. After following the left bank 
for short distance, the junction the Muzur and Merjan rivers reached. 
The latter crossed easy ford, and one immediately enters Ovajik. 

strange find this practically flat and stony plain the midst 
all these rugged wooded mountains. The change scene complete. 
The lofty mountain range, the Muzur Dagh, which bounds the plain 
the north side, that desolate light-brown colour familiar Kurdistan, 
and unrelieved the existence single tree indeed any sign 
vegetation. The smoothness its slopes and consequent absence 
shadow rather than their steepness lend the imposing wall-like appear- 
ance which have previously mentioned. the eye travels westward 
along the plain meets here and there clump trees patch green 
cultivation which indicates the presence village, but the Muzur 
with its fringe trees lies completely concealed the deep bed has 
cut for itself. The plain contains all some thirty villages. The resi- 
dence the Kaimmakam Pellur, hamlet not more than dozen 
houses. The Kaimmakam’s authority supported half battalion 
infantry, who are quartered barracks the south side the Muzur Su. 

the north-east corner the plain, and right the foot Muzur 
Dagh, lies the little village called Ziaret, which, the name indicates, 
place pilgrimage. here that the Muzur has its source. The 
water gushes forth from several places the rocks the foot the moun- 
tain such abundance that forms immediately considerable stream. 
There are several rocky basins through which the water flows, where the 
pilgrims bathe and leave behind them the sickness infirmity with which 
they may have been afflicted. This they also symbolically the 
time-honoured fashion tying rag torn from their garments branch 
one the trees overhanging the pool. Apart from its miraculous 
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curative properties, the water this spring fully justifies its fame through- 
out Dersim. ice-cold matter what the season the year, 
extraordinary purity, and has delicious sparkle. Trout seem revel 
the Muzur Su’s clear blue depths and are extraordinarily numerous. 
Everything connected with the memory Muzur Baba commands great 
reverence, and consequently the inhabitants abstain religiously from the 
pollution this river throughout its entire course, abstinence which 
means much those acquainted with Oriental habits. 

The following, related four short chapters, the tradition the 
miraculous origin the Muzur Su. 


certain Agha, named Sheikh Hassan the Topuzanli tribe, had 
son called Muzur who used shepherd his father’s sheep. Even winter, 
when the mountains were covered with snow, Muzur used drive out his 
flock pasture spite his father’s prohibition. was noticed, how- 
ever, that the sheep always returned with well-fed 
satisfy his curiosity regarding this mystery, Muzur’s father one day secretly 
followed his son when drove out his sheep graze. What saw was 
this: arrived the mountains, struck the snow-covered trees 
with his staff, whereupon green leaves fell therefrom, which the sheep ate. 
Muzur, however, turning, perceived the presence his father, and wrath 
left the sheep and disappeared. 


leaving his father, Muzur went shepherd with certain 
Haider Agha the village Buyuk Keui. The following year Ali Haider, 
leaving Muzur home, went pilgrimage Kerbela, and while there 
one day expressed desire eat some helva (honey-cake) which his wife 
used prepare for him his house. Five minutes later Muzur appeared 
before his master with plate helva. 


During this time the following what occurred the village Buyuk 
Keui. Muzur returned with his flock for the midday milking, which duty 
the mistress the house set about commence but Muzur, approaching 
her, said 

Mistress, master has great desire eat helva.” 

That all very well, Muzur,” replied his mistress, but you know 
your master long way 

Never mind, make the helva and will undertake carry 

appears our shepherd wants eat helva,” said the mistress 
herself, but never mind, looks after our sheep well and will make 
him 
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she prepared the helva, and putting plate gave Muzur, 
saying with Here, take your master.” 

Muzur took and disappeared, but moment later returned without 
the plate. 

Well, Muzur, and where the plate said his mistress. 

master will bring his return,” was the reply. 


IV. 


Following Oriental custom, all the inhabitants Buyuk Keui went 
forth meet Ali Haider Agha his return from pilgrimage and kiss 
those hands which had touched the sacred places. But Ali Haider, the 
approach the crowd, refused allow them kiss his hands, saying— 

The real pilgrim shepherd Muzur. you and kiss his 

the crowd returned the village look for Muzur. this 
moment the latter was leaving the village, bearing cup fresh milk for 
his master. Bewildered seeing the crowd pressing upon him, Muzur 
turned and fled the direction the mountains. But the people, intent 


kissing his hands, pursued him. ran, the milk from the cup 


which held his hand was spilt, and each spot where the milk fell 
stream water gushed forth from the rocks. Muzur length wearied 
sat down, and then disappeared. 

anti-climax this legend, related that some centuries later 
Shah Persia had come pilgrimage these holy springs, 
and undertook some excavations for the purpose recovering the cup 
which Muzur Baba had with him the time his disappearance. 
this the Shah was successful, and, taking back with him, deposited 
the Teheran Museum. 

the commencement September, the anniversary Muzur Baba’s 
disappearance, the centre spring, the Kezelbash say, throws forth milk 
instead water. the same period the trout the river ascend towards 
the source pilgrimage Muzur Baba. 


have already mentioned the general description Dersim, 
there are two principal passes which lead across the Muzur Dagh into the 
Frat valley. The easiest one leaves Ovajik the north-east corner. 
stony track, not difficult, which follows the general direction the 
Merjan until the Deve Chukur Gedik reached elevation 8500 
feet. Between here and the next pass, the Sultan Seyyid Gedik, some 
miles further and slightly higher, lies stretch well-watered 
green pasture lands where the Kurds find good summer quarters for them- 
selves and their flocks. the east the slopes Merjan Dagh rise steeply 
and break into many craggy peaks the west there deep, narrow 
gorge through which the numerous little streams which water these pastures 
escape into the Frat valley. From the summit Sultan Seyyid Gedik 
there magnificent panoramic view the entire Erzingan plain. The 
descent over 4000 feet extremely steep, but otherwise not difficult. 


other principal pass leaves the north-west corner Ovajik and 
enters the Frat valley near Kemakh. Unlike the Erzingan pass, 
which crosses depression the mountain range, the Kemakh pass 
traverses deep rocky defile which, though widens places sufficiently 
afford good summer pasture lands, bounded each side the 
steep and wall-like slopes characteristic this mountain range. The 
bed the pass places strewn with rocks and boulders, which makes 
its negotiation horses very difficult. 

Kemakh rarely visited travellers, think word about 
this extremely picturesque little town the south bank the Frat 
would not out place. The bulk its seven hundred houses lie 
grouped deep, thickly wooded surrounds the fortress, 
This hollow formed the west side valley which runs Muzur 
Dagh, and the south and east side deep ravine which offshoots 
from the valley and drained small stream that runs into the Frat Su. 
Houses also extend about mile along the left bank the river. Some 
seventy years ago the town used the flat top the fortress, but 
after its destruction earthquake new town was built among the 
trees the valley and ravine below. 

The fortress, standing about 300 feet above the river’s level, circular 
shape, with diameter rather less than mile. quite flat 
the top and precipitous every side. Cut the rock its eastern 
face are some large subterranean galleries which descend the level 
the bed the ravine, where they have exits. The farther bank the 
river Frat, facing the town, rises perpendicular height 100 feet, 
and the rock side are the entrances, about feet square, several 
chambers. There said subterranean passage passing under the 
river from these rock chambers the fortress. Save for sixty Armenian 
houses, Kemakh entirely Turkish town and the seat Kaim- 
makam. However, Turkish Bey influential family long established 
there, the real governor the town, and his credit may said 
that the people prefer submit any cases litigation complaint his 
decision rather than have recourse the tedious processes the Turkish 
law courts. Just east the town, the Frat spanned 

log bridge constructed the cantilever principle, the engi- 
neer being one the local inhabitants. 

The valley west the fortress leads difficult pass over Muzur 
Dagh into Ovajik. were advised take this route for peculiar 
reason. According statements the natives, the drifts never- 
melting snows near the summit the pass are found certain worms. 
these worms placed water, the latter becomes icy cold and 
remains for twenty-four hours more. should have attached little 
this statement were not for the fact that the existence 
the same worms has been told villagers districts widely 
separated from Dersim, among them being the mountains Meuks. 
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only the never-melting snows that these worms are said 
found. 

There remains now describe the country south Ovajik, lying 
between the Muzur the east and Yilan Dagh the west. differs 
rather character from the country east Muzur that possesses 
high distinctive mountains, but extremely wooded and very inter- 
sected narrow-deep valleys and ravines. streams these valleys 
and ravines mostly have their origin Bilgech Dagh, wooded mountain 
bounding Ovajik the south, and flow some eastwards into Muzur 
and some westwards the Daghar Su, which latter flows south past 
Chemishgezek into the Murad Su. The country south line drawn 
between Chemishgezek and Khozat becomes open character, and descends 
gradually gentle undulations the Murad Su. 

Chemishgezek the largest town Dersim. has thousand houses, 
which two-thirds are inhabited Ottomanized Kurds and the re- 
mainder Armenians. pleasantly situated valley sloping 
steeply down the Daghar Su, and the shade its orchards and other 
trees which overhang the numerous little tumbling brooks that traverse 
the town very agreeable. The bed the Daghar wide, and the 
face its further precipitous bank, 150 feet high, are some ancient rock- 
chamber excavations, which tradition says certain Greek prince 
named Chemish once took refuge, and originated thus the name the 
town.* the neighbourhood are several Armenian villages and also 
several villages inhabited jointly Armenians and Greeks. These 
Greeks have lost their language and speak either Turkish Armenian, 


maintain the tradition their Greek origin. 


Khozat calls for mention only being the capital the Sanjak 
Dersim and the seat government. typical Turkish town, and 
has considerable garrison. Away the north-east the deep valley 
the Muzur Su, but 300 feet above the river-bed buried the heart 
Dersim, the sole remaining Armenian monastery, Surp Garabet Vank 
(monastery St. John the Baptist), called also Halvori Vank. This 
monastery owes its immunity from destruction the Kurds its posses- 
sion reputed miraculous relic St. John the Baptist. this day 
the Kurds make pilgrimages the monastery cured diseases. 
Curiously enough, the disease which most frequently brings them the 
monastery said the monks insanity. The community consists 
one monk and his three nephews, without exception the dirtiest and 
most degraded-looking people have seen Dersim. The church 
small, the usual form cross, and devoid all embellishments such 
the belfry, which has been added later periods nearly all 
Armenian monastery churches. said have been built 1000 years 
ago. the interior the church carved ebony door which has 
inscription bearing the date 890, but which, according tradition, 


was placed there long after the church was built. The date would 
according the Armenian Ecclesiastical era, which reckoned from the 
date which Armenia received Christianity. Close the monastery 
disused gold-mine which has not been worked for many years, and the 
entrance which filled with débris. 

Connected with the Kezelbash Kurds, nothing more interest than 
their curious religious beliefs. have before mentioned, they must 
considered the Shiite branch, although their religion 
contains practices and beliefs borrowed from Christianity. The Kezelbash 
repudiate the term Islam,” which they apply the hated Turks, and 
eall themselves Yol Oushaghi,” Children the True Path.” Their 
hierarchy contains the dignitaries Seid priest, Murshud bishop, Mur- 
shuden Murshudu archbishop. All Seids and Murshuds claim descent 
from certain Imam Bakir, who therefore the founder their religion 
apart from other Mohammedan sects. According their traditions, 
this Imam Bakir was miraculously born Armenian virgin under the 
following circumstances 

When the Mohammedans Damascus killed Hussein, the Son ‘of Ali 
(nephew the Prophet), they cut off his head and carried away with 
them. the road they entered the tent certain Armenian priest, 
named Akh Mrtouza Keshish. This priest, having observed that the 
head Hussein showed certain supernatural signs, wished keep it. 
Whilst turning over his mind how should possess himself this 
precious relic, his eldest son came him and told him the manner 
which his object could achieved. Cut off head,” said, and 
give the Turks the place the head Hussein, which you will 
then able keep.” This the father did, but the Turks refused 
accept it, insisting the return the real head Hussein. The priest 
then cut off successively the heads all his seven sons, meeting each 
time with refusal acceptance the Turks. Then suddenly heard 
voice which said: Smear the head thy last son the blood the 
head Hussein.” The priest obeyed the voice and offered the head 
his last son the Turks, which this time was accepted without demur, 
The head Hussein thus passed into the possession the Armenian 

The latter’s first care was place the precious relic special apart- 
ment, which befittingly adorned with gold and silver and silk. Now, 
the priest had only daughter who, one day entering this apartment, 
saw her astonishment, the midst sumptuous surroundings, plate 
gold filled with honey. (The girl perceived the head Hussein the 
form honey.) She tasted the honey and immediately became enceinte. 
Some days later the priest, remarking the condition his daughter, wished 
kill her. She, however, succeeded convincing her father the 
true cause her approaching maternity, and appeasing his wrath. One 
day the girl complained cold, and sneezing, her father saw suddenly 
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issue from her nose bright flame, which changed the same instant into 
the form child. Thus did Imam Bakir, son Hussein, come into 
the world. 

The fact that descendant Ali had been born immediately became 
known the sorcerers the Turks, who thereupon sent people search 
for the child and slay it. They came the priest’s house. this time 
the young mother was engaged washing the household linen, and being 
told the reason the visit the Turks, hastily put her child into copper 
cauldron which was the fire and covered him with linen. The Turks 
knew their magic arts that the child was house copper, but 
unable find any such house the precincts the priest’s dwelling were 
baffled, and the child’s life was saved. account this incident, the 
child received the name Bakir, which Turkish means copper.* 

The following fragmentary items regarding the religious beliefs the 
Kezelbash have been gleaned from conversations with various Seids. 
They believe the Unity God and His omnipotence, and that 
has neither son nor companion. one their religious hymns, however, 
which they frequently sing, occurs the following couplet 

Biz Isai Haq biliriz 
Isa rouh 
This translated Armenian priests as— 
Jesus the Spirit God,” 
and appears the basis their assertion that the Kezelbash believe, 
one time believed, the divinity Christ. The word Haq,” 
however, besides meaning signifies also Justice” just,” 
and “rouh Arabic expression which, translated literally, 
means the Spirit breath God, and used designate Christ (as 
created the special interposition God). 
The couplet might thus bear the following meaning 
know Jesus just, 
Jesus the breath God,” 
which does not necessarily involve assertion the divinity Christ. 
All the Seids whom have questioned assert that Christ and Ali were one 
and the same person who came into the world different times and under 
different names. regards Christ, they believe His resurrection, but 
consider Him only prophet. They believe Hell, Heaven, and the 
Last Judgment. 

Their greatest prophets are Adam, Noah, Abralam, Moses, Christ, 
Mahomed, and Ali. But Ali much greater them than Mahomed. 
After these follow the twelve Imams. These they imagine the 
twelve Apostles under different names. 


reality the name Bakir the Arabic surname Imam Mahomed, the 
fifth the twelve Imams the Shiite sect, and has connection with the Turkish 
word meaning copper. 
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The names the twelve Imams are follows: Hassan and Hussein 
(the two sons Ali, whom they assert are the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul), 
Imams Abbas, Zemal Abudin, Bakir, Jefer, Abul Kassem, Riza, Ali Aghzar, 
Ali Kekbar, Kazem, and Meit-i-sahib-i-Zeman, who will come judge the 
world the Last Day. will noticed that these names only agree 
part with those the twelve successors Mahomed the line Ali 
(the twelve Imams the Shii sect). 

The Kezelbash have special religious book, but they accept in- 
spired the New Testament, the Pentateuch, and the Koran. They are 
instructed their religion the Seids, whose hands they kiss and whose 
words they accept the message God. According their means they 
pay the Seids certain tribute called Kharaj.” 

They have neither church nor mosque, nor they perform the 
But the morning, commencing with prostrations before 
the sun, they invoke the aid Ali. Public devotions are performed also 
the houses the Seids, where both men and women are received, provided 
they true Kezelbash. 

All the Seids keep with them certain stick and leather bag about 
the uses which there some mystery, and which are said employed 
the performance certain pagan rites. However, the Seids say that 
the stick portion the rod Moses, and the bag imitation that 
carried St. John the Baptist. 

The Kezelbash fast twelve days for the and three days 
for Keder Ellaz, for whom they have great veneration. This saint 
figures only the Oriental Calendar, and the St. Serkis the Armenians. 
The Kurds make pilgrimages Armenian churches which have St. Serkis 
their patron saint. 

The Kezelbash have religious feasts, but Fridays they meet for 
prayer the houses the Seids. 

the night January (old calendar) also they the 
house the Seids for ceremony resembling the Communion. After 
prayers the Seid blesses the bread, which called Haq and 
distributes the communicants, who approach two 
blessed bread not distributed any person who may declared the 
inhabitants his village unworthy. The communicants are called 
Musseib.” 

The Turks maintain that this meeting January for the per- 
formance immoral orgies; but there evidence support 
this accusation. 

The Kezelbash not visit Mecca, but have various other places 
pilgrimage. The chief ones are the shrines Hunker Hajji Bey Tashi 
Veli and Hassan Sivas, the tomb Ali (Shah-i-Nejib) Kulfa, four 
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days distant from Baghdad, the tomb Moussa Baghdad, the tomb 
Hussein, and the tomb Abbas Kerbela. 

The Kezelbash have not very high standard morals, though the 
worst vices the Turks are not practised. Theft receives religious 
sanction, for they say that the Archangel Michael appeared them and 
ordered them steal the nails which the Jews had prepared for the Cruci- 
fixion. Nevertheless,” they add, were only able steal one.” 

Their statement that their women only veil before Mussulmans and not 
before Christians was scarcely confirmed our experiences, only 
one occasion did see any unveiled women. 

Their relative hatred Turks compared with Christians mathe- 
matically expressed the confidences once made certain 
Seid, who averred that was more meritorious kill one Turk than 
thirty-six Christians. The same Seid also stated that every morning 
rising they cursed the false Khalifs, Abu Bekr, Osman and Omer, and all 
the Turks who had deformed the true religion. 

Certain Armenian bishops and priests, who have been relation with 
the Kezelbash Dersim with view converting them Christianity, 
maintain that the early inhabitants these mountains were Armenians, 
who fled there for refuge from the Assyrian king Belos, and that the present 
Kurds are their descendants. Following this theory, must supposed 
that after receiving Christianity large number them became con- 
verted the Shiite sect Islam—perhaps through the influx Shiite 
Turkish subjects fleeing from the persecutions Selim the com- 
mencement the sixteenth century. 

Certainly the curious tradition proclaiming the great Imam Bakir 
have been born the daughter Armenian priest appears one 
which race not Christian origin would hardly have maintained. Again, 
the practice the religious rite resembling the Christian Communion, the 
identification Ali with Christ and the twelve Imams with the twelve 
Apostles, argues very thorough intermingling Christians and 
Mohammedans fact the two were separate races. 

The fact Dersim having long been peopled the Armenian race 
thoroughly established. The monastery Surp Garabet with its dated 
inscription proves the presence Armenians from least the commence- 
ment the Ottoman dynasty, and its situation the very heart Dersim 
not one which would have been selected any people not the time 
the predominant one. large number villages throughout the country 
bear old Armenian names, some which have been corrupted but are 
easily recognizable. 

The fact that the Dersimli speak the language called Zaza, which 
considered Kurdish dialect, must explained supposing that 
Mohammedan race, speaking this dialect, overran these mountains and 
imposed their language the greater portion its Armenian inhabitants, 
and that the interaction their respective religions produced the existing 
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religion known Kezelbash. Dersim would thus have been the cradle 
the Kezelbash religious sect. But must noted that this sect are 
found outside Dersim, particularly the neighbourhoods Sivas and 
Kharput, and believe also parts remote from Dersim the Caucasus 
and Persia. There are many Kezelbash also among the Turks and 
mans Malatia, Egin, and Arabkir, though many these, from fear 
persecution the Turks, conceal their religion and perform the Namaz.” 

The Zaza dialect differs widely from the principal Kurdish 
language, that quite unintelligible Kurd speaking the latter tongue. 
contains Persian, Arabic, and some Turkish words, and considered 
Kurdish dialect, though unaware whether this philological 
grounds merely accordance with the loose classification the 

When consider that until very recent years the Dersimli have had 
intercourse with the Turks, difficult explain the fact that 
addition the name they give their religion (Yol many 
the names their tribes are purely Turkish ones. Thus find Bal 
Oushaghi, Arslan Oushaghi, Topouzli, Areli. Instances tribes having 
Arabic Persian names (often combined with the Turkish word Oushaghi) 
are Beit Oushaghi, Sham Oushaghi, Haiderli, Bahtiarli. 

The tradition relating that Imam Bakir received this name account 
his having been placed copper cauldron also shows the influence 
the since, previously pointed out, Bakir the Arabic 
name one the twelve Shiite Imams, and has connection with the 
Turkish word meaning copper. 

The final Armenian emigration from the mountains appears have 
taken place between the years 1880 and 1890, when, abandoning the 
Kezelbash their lands, houses, churches, and they established 
themselves the various towns Dersim under the protection the 
Turkish governors. This emigration was caused, said, fierce 
Kezelbash persecution instigated Sultan Abdul Hamid, who had 
become alarmed the Armenian Patriarch’s pretensions that Dersim 
formed part Armenia. 


The sketch-map which accompanies this paper has been constructed from 
prismatic compass traverse, checked 7-inch sextant altitudes Polaris 
observations for latitude, carried out Captain Molyneux-Seel the 
following places: Palumor, Kezel Kilise, Kemakh, Mazgird, Garabet 
monastery, Ziaret Springs, Chemishgezek, Khozat, and has been adjusted 
the positions Erzingan, Kharput, and Khozat taken from the map Eastern 
Turkey Asia,” Scale 2,000,000, published the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


Yol road, oushak servant, and, though derived from the Arabic Ashq,” 
purely Turkish term. 
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SIR AUREL STEIN’S EXPEDITION CENTRAL 


short and busy stay Kashgar, where the ever effective help 
old friend and host, Sir George Macartney, our Consul-General 
for Chinese Turkestan, greatly facilitated the organization caravan. 
started October for first winter’s work the desert. Its main 
goal was the region around Lop-nor, the other extremity the Tarim 
basin, and various considerations obliged travel there Khotan. 
Much the long journey was bound take over ground already 
familiar from previous expeditions, and this made doubly eager 
use whatever chance new routes there was way Khotan. 

With this object first moved Maralbashi along the foot the 
southernmost range the Tien-shan, which this portion had hitherto 
remained largely unsurveyed. Indications previously collected pointed 
the existence old route, now but vaguely remembered local lore, 
which during early periods Chinese domination had led along the foot 
these barren mountains and considerably the north the present high 
road connecting Kashgar with Aksu. The accurate survey now effected 
fully confirmed that tradition and revealed succession ruined sites, 
going back the pre-Muhammadan epoch and echeloned along line 
some 160 miles. Most this desert ground now wholly devoid water, 
and this fact, along with other physical observations interest, furnishes 
distinct proof desiccation within historical times. 

After surveying some ruined Buddhist shrines the vicinity Maral- 
bashi, wished make way the desert hills the Mazar-tagh 
the lower Khotan river. Our surveys 1908 had shown reason for the 
belief that geological structure they formed part ancient range 
which started angle from the outermost Tien-shan and once extended 
across the Taklamakan south-easterly direction. After surveying the 
bold island-like hills into which erosion, mainly has broken this 
range east Maralbashi, reached the southernmost them, known 
Chéktagh. From desert lake near this, Hedin, 1896, had started 
eastward that memorable journey which ended with the destruction 
his caravan and his own narrow escape. 

Following south-easterly course forced our way for three trying 
marches across the mighty ridges sand which, closely packed and soon 
200-300 feet height, blocked the route the intended direc- 
tion. was far the most forbidding ground had ever encountered 
the Taklamakan. Careful levels taken along our track showed 
aggregate ascent some 400 feet over single mile’s distance, with cor- 
responding descents even more trying the camels. When the hired 
camels intended supporting showed signs exhaustion 


Communication from Sir Aurel Stein, dated Camp April 
1914, See Geographical Journal, 42, 540. 
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SIR AUREL STEIN’S EXPEDITION CENTRAL ASIA. 


was forced turn northward order avoid needless sacrifice our 
own brave camels which were the mainstay our transport for the 
winter’s explorations. 

Two interesting discoveries had rewarded the effort. Again and again 
came between the high dunes upon patches covered with minute but 
easily recognizable rock fragments the wind-eroded hill range, once 
extending right through the Khotan river. Elsewhere, fully miles 
from the Tarim, small area eroded ground displayed abundant remains 
the stone age, proving occupation settlement what 
now absolutely lifeless desert. 

Crossing the Tarim and subsequently taking short cut through the 
desert, gained the delta the Khotan river route hitherto 
unsurveyed. showed the great change which has recently taken 
place the river’s terminal course. Then hurried south the Mazar- 
tagh hill, where interesting archeological results rewarded resumed 
spadework the ruined fort. Apart from additional written records 
the Tibetan period, there came light remains Buddhist shrine 
immediately below the alleged Muhammadan saints’ tombs, which 
accounnt for the present name the hill. This discovery supplies 
particularly striking instance that continuity local worship, 
important feature the religious history Central Asia. 

Only brief halt was possible Khotan towards the close 
November, and used gather such antiques local friends old 
haunts had collected from the site the ancient Khotan capital and from 
operations the desert. Close 700 miles marching 
distance still separated from Lop-nor, and knew well the importance 
reaching time while the severe winter the desert lasted. But 
could not forego altogether the opportunities for work 
which familiar sites route still held out. Thus rapid excavation 
amongst the tamarisk-covered sandcones the vicinity Hsiian-tsang’s 
Pi-mo (Marco Polo’s Pein), recovered some interesting fresco remains 
Buddhist shrine. 

Then, hurrying Niya, revisited the important sand-buried 
settlement northward, abandoned the desert the third century 
did not disappoint now either. close search previously 
unexplored ground the south revealed more ruined dwellings the 
same early period. Digging with large number men, recovered 
numerous documents wood—written the Indian language and script 
which prevailed official use from Khotan Lop-nor during the first 
centuries our era—furniture, household implements, ete. Particularly 
curious was the discovery among the dunes large and remarkably 
well-preserved dead orchard, which the arrangements for the growing 
the various fruit trees, the trellis-carried vines, etc., could studied 
almost uncanny clearness. was hard tear myself away from this 
modest sand-buried Pompeii after week’s incessant work. 
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Its extension new ground was greatly facilitated here, elsewhere, 
the devoted energy the two Indian assistants secured for this 
journey, Naik Shams Din, capable N.C.O. the First Sappers 
and Miners, and Mian Afraz Gul, the Khyber Rifles, who, after having 
been trained military surveyor, had gained practical experience during 
recent archeological explorations the Indian north-west frontier. 

renewed visit this ground, after seven years’ interval, gave 
opportunities also for observations direct geographical interest, con- 
cerning changes the terminal cause the dying Niya river, etc. 
Among such, may mention the instructive fact that cultivation the 
small colony established the latter was found have recently receded, 
not from want water, but, the contrary, owing succession 
ample summer floods which destroyed the canal-head, and with which the 
locally available labour could not cope. 

After leaving the Niya site struck new route through unknown 
desert the Endere river. Exceptionally clear weather compensated 
for the bitter cold December, and allowed the snow-clad main Kun-lun 
range south sighted day after day. With the help the numerous 
peaks there previously triangulated, Surveyor Muhammad Yakub Khan 
could map our route Charchan, and thence towards Lop far more 
accurately than had been possible before. 

Already, September, had detached Lal Singh ahead, 
order that might resume triangulation along the main Kun-lun range, 
from where, 1906, had been obliged stop it. With his often- 
proved zeal, indefatigable old travel companion had pushed on, and 
started triangulation from near Kapa the middle October. 
spite the hardships implied work great elevations and ground 
devoid all resources, succeeded extending his system triangles 
eastward for over five degrees longitude before excessive cold and 
heavy snowfall obliged him stop it. Thus net connected with the 
Indian Trigonometrical Survey has now been carried beyond the actual 
Lop-nor. Lal Singh then continued work with the plane-table towards 
Tun-huang, taking special care obtain many height observations 
mercurial barometer, etc., along his route through the snow-covered 
mountains. was great relief when safely rejoined soon after 
own arrival Charklik January 

was this small place, the only settlement any importance 
the Lop region, that had secure the supplies, labour, and extra trans- 
port needed our several parties for the next two and half months 
exploration work the desert between Lop-nor and Tun-huang. The 
difficulties the task were greatly increased local disturbances which 
had cost the life the Chinese district magistrate shortly before 
arrival. Tungan troops from Kara-shahr had repressed this outbreak 
Chinese But their passage nearly exhausted the slender 
resources Charklik, and, the absence any Chinese civil authority, 
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little effective help could expected from the easy-going Lopliks. 
thus cost the anxious efforts weeks raise what was needed food 
for men and beasts, together with the additional camels upon which 
should have depend for the transport water, recte ice. 

Fortunately, was able use six days’ stay Charklik for 
labour. While executions captured rebels, 
kept the little oasis unwonted animation, managed clear two small 
sites the vicinity which had previously escaped me. ruins 
Buddhist shrines yielded small but interesting remains Sanscrit manu- 
scripts birchbark, palm-leaf, and silk, suggesting import from India 
the direct route which still leads across the Tibetan plateaus the south. 

then moved eastwards Miran, where, had excavated 
important ruins, marking the site the earliest capital the kingdom 
Shan-shan Lou-lan.” two its Buddhist shrines there had then 
come light wall paintings great artistic interest, showing closest 
approach the Greco-Buddhist art Gandhara and some almost 
Hellenistic character. Owing want time and subsequently the 
tragic fate which struck old assistant Naik Ram Singh with blindness 
this very place, had then been able remove only one these 
remarkable fresco series. The recovery what was left proved delicate 
task considerable technical difficulty, and the icy blasts which 
were almost continuously exposed made the work still more trying. But 
the end was safely accomplished. also succeeded recovering 
sculptural remains interest from the shattered ruins two Buddhist 
shrines somewhat later date. 

Simultaneously preparations were pushed for the explorations 
which our several parties were make into the waterless desert north and 
north-east Lop-nor. January 23, started Lal Singh north- 
ward for exact survey the ancient river-bed and its branches 
which the waters the Konche-darya once reached the area, now all 
desert, south the Kuruk-tagh, where Hedin, 1900, had made his 
important discovery the ruins the Lou-lan Eight days 
set out myself into the desert north the terminal lagoons the 
Tarim, while Surveyor Muhammad Yakub Khan off work 

the eastern end the great salt-encrusted lake-bed marking the ancient 
Lop-nor. own party included relatively large number labourers 
for intended excavations. What with big loads ice sufficient assure 
minimum allowances water for thirty-five people during least one 
month, and with food supplies last own men for two months, 
found the thirty camels raised means too many. course, 
everybody had walk. 

immediate goal was large ruined fort which Tokhta Akhun, 
old Loplik follower, had first come upon, apparently 1910, when 
returning from the visit which Mr. Tachibana then had paid the Lou- 
lan site.” find situated wind-eroded desert, four marches 
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from the terminal Tarim course. The clearing the substantial 
dwellings within furnished numerous finds coins, architectural wood 
carvings, implements, etc., which clearly showed that the period 
occupation was the same that the Lou-lan site,” closing early 
the fourth century The well-marked dry river course near which the 
fort rises, clearly revealed itself its direction southern branch 
the ancient Kuruk-darya,” once carrying water the Lou-lan site.” 

Following its course subsequently discovered second and smaller 
fort, and north this extensive settlement. Its dwellings had all 
suffered badly through wind erosion. But their remains and the refuse 
heaps near them furnished numerous ancient records wood and paper 
Chinese and early Indian scripts well early Sogdian, besides 
many interesting and well-preserved articles household use, personal 
equipment, etc. Their evidence proves that this settlement, too, was 
abandoned about the beginning the fourth century 

The antiquarian finds and physical observations here made throw 
fresh light various questions the hydrography and early occupation 
this part the Lop basin during historical times and those immediately 
preceding them. Finds neolithic stone implements abounded near 
these ruins and most the wind-eroded ground which subsequently 
crossed the Lou-lan site.” During two long marches succession 
ancient river-beds was met, all clearly recognizable their direction 
having branched off from the river,” skirting the foot the Kuruk- 
tagh. considerable delta existed here during early historical times, and 
our surveys have shown how far extended the south and south- 
east. 

The old Chinese station marked the chief ruins the Lou-lan 
served our base camp for the reconnaissances pushed into the 
unknown desert the east and north-east. hope finding more 
ruins near what conjectured have been the line the earliest 
Chinese route connecting the extreme west Kan-su with the Tarim 
basin was not disappointed. discovered quite series small ruined 
sites, leaving doubt the direction followed that route within 
the once inhabited area. Their remains strikingly illustrated both the 
conditions life prevailing among the local population during the first 
centuries our era and the character and importance the which 
passed here since Chinese expansion westwards, political and commercial, 
commenced about 120 

impossible present into details. But may mention 
least that among the antiquities brought light, relics abounded that 
silk trade which know have been chief factor opening this 
earliest route for China’s direct intercourse with Central Asia and the 
distant West. These fabrics show the perfection reached decorative 
textile art China during Han times. 

special importance was the discovery large well-built fort 
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which had served point d’appui for Chinese missions 
where they first reached Lou-lan territory after crossing the desert north 
the salt-encrusted dry lake-bed. constructive features its 
walls, built with layers clay and carefully secured reed fascines and 
remarkably well preserved after two thousand years’ exposure, agreed 
every detail with those observed the westernmost extension the 
Chinese Great Wall, with which explorations 1907 the desert 
near Tun-huang had rendered familiar. There could doubt 
that dated like the Tun-huang Limes itself, from the first military 
advance into the Tarim basin, about 104 and finds Chinese 
records wood have confirmed this. 

had thus secured safe starting-point for the difficult task still before 
us, that tracing the line that famous ancient route through the forbid- 
ding desert eastwards. Incessant hard work under the trying conditions 
the waterless desert had exhausted our Loplik labourers, and when the 
last digging had been done under the blasts the season’s initial sand- 
storm was glad let them return the world the living. Lal Singh 
had safely joined after accomplishing his tasks the west. Together 
moved then north the Kuruk-tagh new route order let our 
hard-tried camels have few days’ rest with water and grazing the salt 
springs Altmish-bulak. Then separated for our respective tasks. 
While Lal Singh was survey the unknown north-east shores the salt- 
encrusted dry lake-bed and the barren hills the Kuruk-tagh encircling 
them, proposed track the ancient route right through where was 
likely have diverged from the desert track still used south the great 
dried-up lake-bed. 

was task after own taste, but one attended serious 
difficulties and risks too. water could hoped for before striking 
the Tun-huang route, matter some ten days’ hard marching for the 
heavily laden camels—fuel besides ice had carried. There was 
limit the endurance our hardy camels, and was impossible 
foresee what physical obstacles might delay us. 

They soon presented themselves when had make our way south 
through and across perfect maze steep clay terraces unusual 
height, all carved wind erosion. Having regained the vicinity the 
early Chinese stronghold previously mentioned, soon reached the 
extreme eastern limit the area which the waters the Kuruk-darya 
had once carried life. Beyond there were ruins guide us. The 
desert eastwards was already ancient times devoid plant 
animal life any sort now is. were passing from the land 
the dead into ground that never knew life—except the route 
tracked. 

would too long relate here how the task was accomplished. 
Indications deduced from topographical and archeological observations 
afforded some clue from the start, and kindly Chance helped with 
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guidance such could scarcely have hoped. Again and again finds 
coins, small metal objects and the like, assured that were still near 
the ancient track which troops and traders had toiled for centuries 
through this lifeless wilderness clay and salt. With the exception 
one day spent crossing bay the ancient lake bed with its hard 
crumpled-up salt crust, such finds cropped every one the eight 
long marches which brought from the extreme edge the dead delta 
the well Kum-kuduk. 

There were thrilling incidents, such when for short distance 
found the ancient track plainly marked hundreds early Chinese 
copper coins and unused bronze arrowheads strewing the ground. They 
had evidently dropped unobserved from some convoy stores Han 
times, perhaps moving night time. Notwithstanding the fatigues and 
anxieties caused the often very difficult ground was fascinating 
time work. How those patient old Chinese organizers transport 
maintained traffic along this route without water, fuel, grazing, 
interesting problem. 

Relief came when had reached, without loss, the first scanty 
vegetation where the ancient track, here places still plainly visible 
the salt-encrusted ground, skirts the foot the cliffs overlooking the 
extreme eastern bay the dry lake bed. Two days later our parties 
reunited Kum-kuduk. successfully arranged concentration brought 
there also our heavy baggage from Miran, and allowed move 
towards Tun-huang without loss time. Leaving the caravan track, 
then continued explore the ground close the foot the Kuruk- 
tagh, where the ancient route had passed, and further east the geographi- 
cally very interesting desert area around the present terminal basin 
the Su-lo river. There picked Surveyor Muhammad Yakub 
Khan, who had carried carefully measured line levels all the way 
from the ancient dry lake-bed. Its result, along with other observa- 
tions, has confirmed the belief that the waters the Su-lo 
relatively recent period drained into the Lop-nor basin. Percolating the 
sandy soil the foot the Kuru-tagh, within few feet from the surface, 
they reach fact even now. 

Arrived the western end the ancient Wall,” successfully 
explored 1907, could clear some supplementary 
questions. Then, near Lake Khara-nor, resumed the detailed explora- 
tion the Tun-huang where circumstances had before 
leave gap survey. During the last week before anival 
Tun-huang the end March, succeeded searching all the ruined 
watch stations along this remaining portion the line. Ample finds 
Chinese records wood, and other interesting relics going back Han 
times, rewarded the clearing. short halt Tun-huang refreshed men and 
beasts, and now, after renewed visit the Halls the Thousand Bud- 
dhas,” starting move into Kan-su for the work the spring. 
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JOURNEY NORTHERN ARABIA. 
GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 


left Damascus December 16, 1913, was with the intention 
reaching Nejd that could accomplished, though was aware that 
was more than probable that should stopped turned back. 
first object was visit certain ruins south-east Damascus, which had 
either not been seen had been insufficiently examined. re-planned 
the buildings Jebel Sais, most which are early Mohammedan, and 
went east hitherto unknown except name, where found 
two important inscriptions, the one Greek, the other Kufic and dated 
the year heard subsequently two similar fortresses further 
south, but they were behind before knew their existence. The 
eastern edge this volcanic region, lying the east the Jebel Hauran, 
calls for careful exploration, but the frontier lands the desert, wherein 


the nomads are not true Beduin, are always more difficult tackle than 


countries where the traveller can rely with tolerable certainty the 
observance the Beduin code hospitality and courtesy. The district 
waterless, except during the winter rains, and the going exceedingly weari- 
some, all who know the stony tracts the Arabian harrahs will realize. 
planned Qasr al-Azraq, where, but for two Greek inscriptions, the 
val Arab castle has obliterated the Roman, which had hoped find 
some more considerable traces. re-visited Qsair Amrah and Kharaneh, 
and devoted three days careful study the latter. Itis architecturally 
the highest significance students the early Mohammedan arts. 
Zizia, the Hejaz railway, whither went pick letters and buy 
provisions, was stopped the Ottoman Government, but furnished the 
Vali Damascus with plausible account activities that was 
allowed way, after giving the local military authorities 
written assurance that neither they nor their Government could held 
responsible for safety. For the next three weeks crossed not infre- 
quently the two routes Mr. Carruthers, and was much helped his map. 
did some work Tubah and Bir Ba’ir. The latter was visited Mr. 
Carruthers, but made record it. should judge the 
same date Tubah, the first century after the Flight. Close hand 
the tomb the traditional ancestor the Beni Sakhr, and the place 
interesting account the sacrificial rites observed there the 
tribe. believe the ruin itself caravanserai upon old road 
Taima, and the Jebel Tubaiq found another station, doubtless upon 
the same caravan route. did not Taima, fearing that might 
held there, but leaving day’s journey the west, entered the Nefud 
its south-west corner and marched through for nine days. The 
pasturage for camels was excellent, but our progress was tediously 
slow reason the deep horseshoes sand round which were 
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obliged perpetually skirt. Leaving the Nefud, marched through 
Jebel Misma and Jebel Habran, sandstone ranges weathered into shapes 
incredibly fantastic, and passed, with abrupt transition, into the 
granite formations Jebel Rakham. But long arm the Nefud had 
still crossed before dropped into the Jauf road near Qna and 
reached the foot the granite ridge the Aja. The next day brought 
Hayil. 

spent eleven days the Shammar capital. The Amir was away, 
raiding the Ruwalla, and though was well received his representa- 
tives, they were either unable unwilling allow much liberty. 
Before left was given permission photograph the town and the 
palace. see trace hostility the part the inhabitants 
amicable curiosity characterized our relations. the political condi- 
tions shall have opportunity speak greater length. The authority 
the Rashid has diminished since 1893, when Baron Nolde visited the 
Amir Muhammad. European has been Hayil since that date; 
the interval the star Ibn Sa‘ud has been the ascendant, and now, 
far can judge, the chief figure central Arabia. Palace revolu- 
tions have been yet more fatal the Rashid than the wars with Ibn Sa‘ud. 
Muhammad’s nephew, Abd al-Aziz, was killed battle 1906, not with- 
out some suspicion treachery. His son, the next Amir, was murdered 
uncle, who was turn slain his own brother. This last was 
assassinated one the Subhan family, hereditary grand vizirs the 
Rashid, who placed his nephew, son Abd el-Aziz and Mudi bint 
Subhan, upon the throne. This boy, Sa‘ud, cannot more than sixteen 
years age; the other male descendants the Rashid house who remain 
Hayil are still younger, not one grown man having survived the catas- 
trophes the last eight years. Since left Hayil, the has put 
death four the Subhan, his chief adviser among the number, 
the ground that they were engaged intrigue with Ibn Sa‘ud. 

came Baghdad way Hayyaniyyeh and the wells 
experiencing some difficulty with the Shi’ah tribes the borders 
the vilayet. From Baghdad returned Damascus across the 
Syrian desert. There found unexpected traces settled habitation, 
especially the bottom, where bluff stands the ruins 
small town with many wells below it. followed road which take 
have been within sight Palmyra, and Roman road, 
marked milestones, through the mountains Dumair. The ruined 
khans, indicated Kiepert’s map, along this road are and 
little interest. reached Damascus May 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CARTOGRAPHER. 
WILLIAM FOSTER, C.LE. 


the Additional Manuscripts the British Museum one 
(No. 15,737) which has hardly received the attention deserves, for 
the greatest interest students seventeenth-century cartography. 
contains forty large folios, filled with manuscript maps, sketches towns, 
and outlines coast scenery, which about two-thirds relate various 
parts the East Indies, while the rest are chiefly Spanish and Italian 
harbours. More than half the number are beautifully finished colours 
the others are outlined only, owing doubtless want time opportunity 
finish them. Those devoted the East give the whole coast 
India from Surat round the Hugli (including chart that river) 
Ceylon (two maps, one representing before, the other after, 1656), Pegu, 
the Straits Singapore, Macao, Bantam, various other parts the 
Malayan Archipelago, Gombroon (Bandar Abbas), Mokha, the Comoros, 
“the English (Réunion), Mauritius, the north-west coast 
Madagascar, Table bay, etc. The map Boone Bum Bay (prior 
the English occupation) special interest. important feature 
the collection that was evidently not the work stay-at-home 
geographer, but seaman’s record his own observations, manifest 
from the notes certain the charts, showing the track followed his 
vessel the spots where she anchored. 

Who was this seaman, and what date dates did make these 
valuable maps? the former question the official catalogue, like the 
volume itself, gives while regards the latter tentatively 
suggests they were drawn about 1680.” This may true enough, 
far the maps themselves are concerned but hope show that they 
were based for the most part drawings made many years before, and 
going back indeed far also that they were the work distin- 
guished seaman, Charles Wilde Wylde, who commenced his career 
the service the East India Company and died captain the Royal 
Navy. 

The clue his authorship supplied another volume the same 
department, viz. Sloane 3,231, which original journal the said 
Charles Wilde, covering the period 1650-52. fo. this volume 
occurs coloured plan Trincomali bay Ceylon, with note that Wilde 
had visited this unfamiliar spot upon former occasion, when voyaging 
Bantam the Seaflower, that stayed nine days and found provisions 
plentiful and cheap, and that the bay was ideal anchoring-place, for 
may ride 1000 saile shipps and never Turning 
now Additional Manuscript 15,737, find (fo. similar plan the 
bay (the name being given both cases Trincolamar with the ship’s 
anchorage the same spot, and note that the time our stay here 
(which was nine daies) wee gott greate stoare refreshing. Wee 
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costed round the bay beeing braive harbour for 1000 saile [of] 
shipps and ride land lockt, journall have described large 
the yeare anno When compare these entries and add that the 
Seaflower made voyage from the Coromandel Coast Bantam early 
1647 period which would covered the Old Style date 1646), seems 
hardly possible doubt that the notes are the same hand, and that 
consequently Wilde was the author the maps Additional Manuscript 
15,737. Probably both drawings were based one contained the 1647 
journal which Wilde but that volume have not succeeded 
tracing. The conclusion thus come supported the general re- 
semblance style between the maps and sketches Wilde’s journal and 
those the larger collection and the only fact that militates against 
that examination the two versions chart the north-west coast 
Madagascar which occurs both volumes reveals discrepancies both 
the coast-line and the track the vessel. possible, however, that 
Wilde had not his 1650-52 journal him when drawing his later chart, 
and was obliged, therefore, construct fresh one from other material. 

further argument for Wilde’s authorship supplied the facts 
his life, far they are known us. These show not only that was 
throughout his career diligent compiler charts, but also that certainly 
visited many the parts delineated, while his record consistent with his 
having acquainted himself with the rest. His early history somewhat 
obscure. know nothing his parentage and although there was 
Richard Wylde who was President Surat 1628-30, besides two factors 


the same surname the service the East India Company when Charles 


Wilde was beginning his career the East, connection has been estab- 
lished between him and them. The first real glimpse have him 
July, 1647, when wrote from Bantam the then President Surat 
letter which copy among the India Office records. this refers 
his voyages Mokha and the Coromandel coast (including his visit 
Trincomali bay), and his journals and draughts those places and 
mentions that his wages were only 18s. month, spite the good 
services had rendered. Apparently his rank was then junior mate, 
showing that had entered the service the bottom the ladder. 
However, can carry back his record little further. may regard 
proven that the maps Additional Manuscript 15,737 are his work, 
there are indications from the notes and tracks certain these that 
had visited Réunion and Mauritius, well Macao and can say with 
some confidence that went the former two the Advice 1643, and 
the third the Hind 1644. Probably remained the latter vessel 
during the following year, when she made voyage from Surat Mokha, 
returning way Tuticorin and several the Malabar ports and getting 
back Surat just before Christmas. now reach firm ground for 
clear from the letter already mentioned that 1646 Wilde was junior 
mate board the Falcon during her voyage the Red Sea. tells 
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that earned the ill-will her master cross-grained Scotsman, named 
Andrew Trumball) and the chief mate pointing out that they had over- 
shot the entrance the this proved right, but the 
result was that during the rest the voyage Trumball treated him more 
like boy then mate.” From Mokha the Falcon proceeded Fort St. 
George and Masulipatam, reaching the latter port early October, 1646. 
She sailed again after very short stay, bound this time for but 
Wilde, doubt his relief, was board. The great Mir Jumla, 
that time the chief minister the King Golconda, was anxious 
have the services English pilot guide vessel his Mokha, and 
Wilde’s ability and experience led his being designated for the task. 
However, two months passed away and still the Nawab’s ship was not 
ready start and the factors Fort St. George were urgently demand- 
ing supply provisions, Wilde was sent thither small vessel laden 
with rice. Since left all his belongings Masulipatam, clear that 
expected return thither and proceed the voyage the Red Sea. 
When, however, after hazardous voyage reached Madras, the agent 
there (Thomas Ivy) detained him, the plea needing his assistance, and 
ordered another Englishman proceed Mokha his place. Then came 
change plan. The Seaflower reached Madras from Masulipatam, 
her way Bantam, and among the papers her purser (who had just 
died) were found copies letters sent home Trumball, containing, 
would seem, some charges against his presumptuous young mate. Ivy, 
fearing blamed for befriending Wilde, told him that must proceed 
Bantam the Seaflower (probably the capacity purser). 
complied very unwillingly, for, have seen, had left his papers and 
other property and when writing from Bantam July, 
1647, says that intends, possible, return the Coromandel coast 
the first vessel bound thither, and then get opportunity proceeding 
Surat, where hopes show his friend, the President, his journals and 
charts. This intention was evidently unable carry out, for appears 
have gone home instead. 

now hear nothing Wilde until the beginning 1650, when 
was appointed purser the Bonito.. This vessel left the Channel 
February, and, after visiting Assada (Nossi-bé, off the north-west coast 
Madagascar) and the Comoros, reached Madras August 26. the end 
the year she proceeded Gombroon, and then, after returning the 
Coromandel coast, departed for Bantam October, 1651. There Wilde 
changed into the Anne, which got back England July, 1652. 
now appears have left the East India Company’s service and taken 
the Mediterranean trade. Among the State Papers,’ the 
Public Record Office, letter April, 1656, mentioning the arrival 
Dover from Zante vessel under Captain Wilde; and although the 
identification means certain, the probability that this was the 
subject the present sketch. Towards the close 1662 Wilde’s name 
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appears once more the East India Company’s records, having recently 
returned from the command the while reference also 
made his having carried passengers between Macassar and Bantam the 
Barbadoes Merchant. January 21, 1663, was given 10/. the 
paines hath taken for the Company makeing discriptions the river 
Ganges and towne proof his fondness for 
surveying. then made further voyage the Coromandel coast and 
Bay Bengal the same year, command the Royal Katherine, for 
October, 1663, find him Balasore with that vessel and April, 1665, 
gratuity 50/. was bestowed upon him for the good services had 
performed the Bay and Gangees.” 

reference the Court Minutes the Company for May 31, 1665, 
shows that Wilde was then command one two vessels which the 
King was sending meet the East India ships. This marks his transfer 
the Royal Navy. Particulars his services therein are found 
Charnock’s Biographia Navalis’ (vol. 188), the Catalogue 
Pepysian Manuscripts,’ and the Calendars the Domestic State Papers.’ 
was captain the Baltimore 1665 and 1666, but the latter year was 
transferred the Centurion, which was still commanding the spring 
1668. October, 1666, writes from aboard that vessel Woolwich, 
asking for permission come London, consequence losses sustained 
him during the Great Fire. Doubtless took part the Dutch War 
1665-67, though account has been found his services this con- 
nection. the autumn 1670 find him commanding the Assurance 
vice-admiral Captain Robinson the Greenwich, under whose care 
eight merchantmen were convoyed the Levant. this fleet 
Dr. John Covel went out chaplain Sir Daniel Harvey, the English 
ambassador Constantinople (see Covel’s diary Early Voyages and 
Travels the Levant’). The Assurance got back England June, 
1671, and Wilde’s next command was the Bristol. Now came the third 
war with Holland (1672-74), which gave him opportunity winning 
fresh distinction. was sent,” says Charnock, “in company with 
Captain Herbert the Cambridge, reconnoitre and watch the motions 
the Dutch. the 22d July they fell with the enemy’s East India 
fleet about twelve leagues the westward Heyligelandt but the wind 
blowing fresh that the Bristol could not run out her lower tier, they were 
obliged give the contest and their wind, after having very bravely 
engaged for some hours the whole Dutch fleet, which consisted ten large 
ships, four fly-boats, and three galliots. his return was promoted 
the second rate.” 

February, 1673, Wilde sailed once more for Constantinople his 
old ship, the Centurion, carrying Sir John Finch succeed Harvey 
ambassador there. His journal this voyage now among Lord Dart- 
mouth’s papers Fifteenth Report the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission,’ Appendix, Part I.). letters written Samuel Pepys 
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THE COALFIELDS INDIA. 


Wilde his return September, 1674, are noted the Catalogue 
Pepysian (vol. and one these contains reference 
some which the captain was finishing for presentation the 
Duke York. Here another proof his predilection for such work, 
and, bearing mind that his ship, shown the correspondence, had 
certainly been Cadiz, may conclude that the charts that and other 
Spanish ports appearing Additional Manuscript 15,737, are based 
drawings made during that voyage. January, 1678, King Charles gave 
Wilde the command the Mary and three months later was 
promoted the St. Michael. then hear nothing him until June, 
1683, when was made captain the Ozford. This vessel formed part 
the fleet sent out under Lord Dartmouth arrange for the abandon- 
ment Tangier, and among the Dartmouth Papers long report the 
celebrated Mole, signed amongst others Wilde. This our last trace 
him but there could not any case much more record, for the 
list naval officers given vol. (p. 316) the Catalogue 
Pepysian Manuscripts,’ shown dead 1688. 

The history the volume charts, after left Wilde’s hands, cannot 
now fully elucidated. fo. however, will found pencil note 
signed D.—the well-known monogram Alexander Dalrymple, Hydro- 
grapher the Admiralty while the end further note the same 
handwriting (“9 April, 1796, Simcoe, 18s.”), showing the date when 
Dalrymple purchased the volume, the seller, and the price given for it. 
had already utilized his well-known charts two the sketches 
Wilde’s 1650-52 journal; and now included the same series two 
from his new acquisition (though apparently without recognizing the 
authorship the latter). These were the charts the north-west coast 
Madagascar (issued 1798) and that the Straits Singapore (1805), 
and they were described the one case from old English MS.” and 
the other from old book English MSS.” Evidently Dalrymple 
left the volume behind him the Admiralty, for (as note the front 
informs us) was presented the Lords the Admiralty the British 
Museum January, 1844. 


THE COALFIELDS INDIA.* 


the following estimate the extent the known coal-bearing rocks India 


Entirely revised and largely re-written Simpson, Inspector 
Mines, formerly Mining Specialist the Geological Survey Memoirs 
the Geological Survey India, vol. 41, 

Rec., Geol. Surv. India, 1878. 
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Name area. Square miles. 
Godavari and its affluents 11,000 

35,000 


This estimate probably somewhat excess the truth, but the additional 
evidence date does not permit much closer approximation. Over 
vonsiderable portion the area the coal-bearing rocks are covered younger 
deposits, and must lie unworkable depths. 

Number coal-mining has been operation India 
for more than century, and although there has been steady increase pro- 
duction and consumption, which has been especially noticeable the last 
decade, still the development the coal resources the country yet 
imperfect condition. the numerous coalfields proved value India, 
eighteen are actually being worked, but only seven are any considerable import- 
ance, whilst per cent. the total output produced Raniganj and Jharia 
fields. The reason for this state things not far seek. Most the coal- 
fields are too remote from the ports and centres manufacturing industry 
render possible for their produce carried places where would have 
compete with fuel from the premier coalfields Bengal, which fields, from 
their strategic position within easy reach the coast, practically command the 
Eastern market. That lively spirit enterprise abroad is, however, 
evident from the fact that coal-prospecting are progress nearly 
dozen separate coalfields. 

The following list gives the names those coalfields which are being worked 
any extent the present day 

Assam: Makum. Baluchistan: Khost, Sharigh, Sor Range and Mach. 
Bihar and Orissa: Jharia, Daltonganj, Giridih. Central Provinces: Rampur, 
Ballapur, Mohpani, Chhindwara, Worora. India: Umaria. 
Singareni. Punjab: Dandot. Palana. 

Stratigraphical Arrangement.—The coal-seams India occur deposits 
younger than those which the principal coalfields Europe are found. With 


one two unimportant exceptions, the peninsular fields are confined the 


great Gondwana (Permo-Triassic) system, considered have been almost 
entirely deposited fresh water, and probably rivers. rule, they are 
found basin-shaped depressions the older formations, and frequently 
coincide with the existing river-valleys. the west these areas appear 
basins original deposition; but the east abrupt faulting the south 
shows they are probably preserved through being sunk. 

lowest member the system, the Talchir beds, consists 
general fine silty shales and fine soft sandstones. thin coal-seam ocours 
the Jhilmilli coalfield Sarguja, but, rule, these beds not contain 
coal-seams. Towards the base the group the frequent occurrence 
remarkable boulder-bed containing striated pebbles points the existence 
glacial conditions early Gondwana times. may remarked that the 
occurrence similar bed (Dwyka conglomerate) analogous position 
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the coalfields South Africa one number facts pointing the 
similarity age the coal-bearing rocks both 

Karharbari rocks the Karharbari stage consist white, grey, 
brown felspathic sandstones, grits, and conglomerates, with coal-seams; 
little shale associated with the latter. The coal dull-black, and fairly 
uniform structure. good locomotive fuel. the next, Damuda, 
series, with the doubtful exception the Giridih field, occur the workable coal- 
seams peninsular India. divided into three stages, which are known 
Bengal the Barakar stage, the Ironstone shales, and the Raniganj beds. 
Only the first and last these are 

The Barakar Barakars attain their maximum development 
the Jharia coalfield, where they are 3300 feet thickness. are composed 
sandstones, conglomerates, shales, and coal. The coals the Barakar stage 
agree having peculiar laminated appearance, due their being composed 
alternating layers bright, and dull, shaly coal. Some the seams exhibit 
peculiar spheroidal structure, and round balls, more than foot dia- 
meter, break away from the mass when the coal mined. 

The Raniganj Raniganj stage attains thickness 3000 feet 
the Raniganj coalfield. chiefly composed sandstones with some shales, 
and coal-seams. The coal has the same peculiar laminated appearance that 
from the Barakars. 

Character the Damuda Coal.—In general the coal peninsular India may 
described laminated bituminous coal, which dull and bright layers 
alternate. Much does not cake freely, while not inconsiderable portion 
will not However, from the coal particular seams the 
Raniganj, Karharbari, and Jharia fields, fairly good qualities coke can 
made. percentage ash Bengal coal which brought market 
averages from per cent., that say, that coal with less than 
per cent. does not, rule, find ready sale. the producing fields 
Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, and Central India the ash content much 
higher, particularly the latter provinces, where the percentage varies from 

The proportion fixed carbon averages under per cent. the Raniganj 
field, while the Karharbari and Jharia fields probably about per cent. 
higher. There true but the crushed and powdered coal the 
foot the Darjiling Himalayas approximates anthracite. 

Upper Jurassic age occurs Kutch. The workings 
Trombow were apparently the largest, and here seam, measuring inches, 
contained only inches good coal, the remainder being shale. 

Trans-Indus occurrence lignite the Lower Jurassic rocks 
the Trans-Indus salt range has frequently excited comment. The deposits 
are found amongst variegated sandstones and shales, and but small workable 
areas occur near Kalabagh. Coal the same age said occur the Kohat 
district the North-West Frontier Province, and the Doab valley, Afghanistan. 

Khasia and Garo Cretaceous age are found the 
Khasia and Garo hills Assam small basins original deposition. 

Tertiary Tertiary age found the foothills throughout 
almost the whole extra-peninsular India, from Baluchistan the north- 
west Assam the north-east. also occurs Sind, Rajputana, Burma, 
and the Andamans and Nicobars. The majority the are lignite. 
They occur Eocene rocks, and are almost invariably associated with charac- 
teristic beds nummulitic limestone. Upper Assam, however, important 
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deposits true coal are found, which are considered Middle Tertiary, 
probably Miocene age. 

Generally speaking, the Tertiary coals are bright, jetty, and non-laminated, 
and they contain larger proportion volatile matter than the coal the 
peninsular fields; many them are extremely friable and susceptible dis- 
integration under they not cake rule, and the proportion 
ash usually small. 
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DANISH EXPEDITION ARABIA. 


‘Barclay Gennem Land paa 1912.’ 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1913, Pp. and Illustrations. 


The route and chief incidents the author’s journey, which was made under 
the auspices the Danish Geographical Society, have been already sufficiently 
described the Journal (vol. 40, Though much hampered the 
fanaticism the Arabs, and not allowed enter several their towns, could 
least see the country, and has been able from his observations, with some 
assistance from the narratives Palgrave and Pelly, compile sketch the 
geography the country between Kuweit, Bereidah, Riadh and Ajer. The coastal 
zone from Kuweit Katif sandy-clayey slightly undulating steppe, probably 
continuation the Syrian desert, and has breadth 100 miles Kuweit and 
about Katif. Hasa passes into desert blown sand which skirts 
the coast southwards with breadth miles. Westwards this steppe, the 
Debedebeh, borders the somewhat higher sandstone plateau, miles 
across between Kuweit and Silfi, but only Pelly’s route further south, beyond 
which expands miles between Riadh and Hofuf. Next comes the sandy 
desert known the D’hana, consisting belts dunes running north-west 
south-east, and formed apparently south-west winds. They are composed 
reddish-yellow laterite sand and rise considerable heights. Except the 
highest, they are clothed with scattered bushes and feathergrass. the Silfi 
route the miles broad, Pelly’s route 60, and between Riadh 
and Hofuf. said run northwards into the northern Nefud. Westwards 
succeeded higher plateau country which may called the Tuweik 
region after the rocky district which forms the backbone Nejd. Jebel Tuweik 
itself consists series plateaux more less clearly separated, which slope 
gently towards the east and drop sharply the plains their western side, 
where small belts blown sand, running generally north and south, skirt their 
margin. The rock Jebel Tuweik sandstone with limestone the higher 
parts. The height may estimated about 2600 feet above sea-level, 700 
1000 above the plains. 

The Wadi Rummah drains the northern part this region and enters the 
Euphrates valley west Zobeir. East the Mishkar valley and south Mejmaa 
number wadis carry water eastwards after rain and are lost the desert. 
South Thahaj begins the basin Wadi Hanifa which, Captain Leachman 
states, undoubtedly reaches the sea south Qatar (vol. 147). 

Some particulars are also given the Arab tribes, their migrations, 
dwellings, ete, 
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‘Sport and Folklore the Himalaya.’ Captain 
(London: Arnold. 1913. Pp. vi. 332. 12s, 6d. net.) Big 
game shooting Kashmir and the Himalayas is, doubt, the subject 
innumerable volumes, but the author certainly justified adding the 
number. writes with knowledge and sympathy, and makes his record 
feats with rifle and rod interesting even the non-sporting reader. But 
the naturalist and lover folk-lore who will most attracted this book. 
Captain Haughton’s knowledge Kashmir dialects enables him collect 
store legendary tales first hand. The Gilgitis seem especially rich 
folk-lore, and the author gives thrilling account quasi-historic game 
polo which the lives the players were the stakes. One the best chapters 
the book one which the author describes Gilsit Talsa—a kind 
athletic meeting which might compared the Highland games Braemar. 
The illustrations from photographs the author are well produced, and give 
excellent idea Kashmir scenery. There useful appendix, giving the 
game regulations the Kashmir state and full and well-arranged index. 


AFRICA. 


Report the Land Settlement the Gezira, Masellemia District.’ 
Peacock. London: Sifton, Praed Co. 1906-10. Maps and 
net. 

Mr. Peacock’s Report the Land Settlement the Gezira (Arabic, island) 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, valuable contribution the literature 
precise survey. 

The historical introduction carries from the time when the Gezira 
was part Christian kingdom, through the period when was under Turkish 
government and, later, under Mahdist misrule, modern days when peace and 
justice rule for the first time the upper Nile. With the new railway line 
built from Khartum parallel with the Blue Nile Sennar, thence across the 
Gezira the White Nile and El-Obeid, the different parts the Gezira 
are now easily accessible and the irrigation project becomes accomplished 
fact, the peninsula between the White and Blue Nile will able produce 
vast amount maize, millet and cotton. 

The Land Settlement the Gezira was not undertaken, India, for revenue 
purposes, but obtain register title. The cadastral survey forms the basis 
the settlement. The corner points minute-squares latitude and longitude 
have been marked with iron poles beacons, and separate map has been 
produced for each square, Twenty-five minute-squares form register unit 
section. 

map showing the mean rainfall the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1905-9) 
which included the report, considerable value, and the illustrations 
the flat plain, its people and are excellent. 

‘Die Pangwe: Monographie eines westafrikanischen Neger- 
stammes: Ergebnisse der Liibecker Pangwe-Expedition, 1907-1909, und friiherer 
Forschungen, 1904-1907.’ Von Giinter Tessmann. Ernst Wasmuth: 
Berlin. 1913. 

Ever since the American Protestant missionaries got work the Gabun 
coast the forties the last century and incidentally discovered the Gorilla, 
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attention was drawn the appearance the hinterland west equatorial 
Africa remarkable people ordinarily styled the Fan Fang. The French 
version the name was Pahouin; the modern German designation Pangwe. 
The native term from which these names were derived seems something 
like Mpamhwe. The most commonly accepted English version Fang. 

Chaillu, Winwood Reade, and Richard Burton all gave prominence 
this remarkable race the Gabun hinterland their descriptions this region. 
They were noteworthy, according general opinion, for their warlike ferocity 
compared with the milder coast tribes, their cannibalism, their finer physique 
and lighter skin colour, and their greater advance the arts metal working 
and weaving, and their possession and use crossbow. Long subsequently 
Prof. Henry Balfour has worked out the most interesting manner the origin 
the Fang crossbow, and summary this and other theories relating the 
way which this European weapon has reached West Central Africa may 
found the reviewer’s George Grenfell and the Congo.’ 

was long while after their discovery travellers that the Fang were 
recognized belonging linguistics the Bantu family. Their languages— 
all very closely related—are, fact, matter how disguised and corrupted, 
Bantu, and not yet they betray obvious affinities relationship 
with the great semi-Bantu languages such the Baya, which border them 
the north and north-east. obvious, especially after reading such far-reaching 
studies the book under review, that the Fang originated the Njiemi country 
the basin the upper river and the borders the Baya then, 
impregnated with much the culture the Sudan, they sojourned for time 
the basin the Sanga river, where their language became exceedingly modified 
regard numerals—by contact with the Bantu the north-west 
Congo basin. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries they marched 
steadily coastwards through the great forests South Kamerun and the Ogowe 
basin until they reached the coast the Gabun. They now occupy almost 
the whole Spanish Guinea, except narrow fringe the Benga (Benito) coast. 
They have restricted the Mpongwe two small patches the estuaries the 
Gabun and Ogowe. Northwards they have reached the river and the 
immediate hinterland 

physique they are Negroes varying type. Any attempt make them 
out negroids (in the sense that the Fula, Hima, even certain Mandingo 
types are negroids) quite inconsistent with truth. They have, course, 
absorbed many pre-existing peoples into their midst, and some the people 
speaking Fang languagesor dialects may exhibit the extreme characteristics the 
Forest Negro, with even suggestion Pygmy here and there, while other 
types the opposite extreme amongst the chiefs and warriors recall the hand- 
some physiognomy the Duala the aristocratic Zulu. 

The monograph under review one those perfect presentments ethno- 
logy for which Germany justly famous. has any imperfection 
the treatment the Fang speech, only the extent that appendix 
chapter ii. the first volume there might have been given comparative vocabu- 
laries greater length. succession splendidly illustrated chapters (teeming 
with references all other published works throwing any light the subject) 
set forth the principal tribal divisions and the innumerable clans the 
Fang; the dwellings, the arrangements the villages (very characteristic 
those the upper Congo), their musical instruments, canoes, bridges, agriculture 
(careful coloured illustrations are given the more important edible plants 
cultivated the Fang and the wild fruits and roots they most affect), their 
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domestic sheep, the principal fish sought for food, and the diversity 
traps which fish and game are caught. Their hair-dressing, body ornamenta- 
tion, ironwork, and wood-carving receive full illustration. regards emblems 
ornament, they are particularly addicted the leopard, crocodile, and 
chameleon. Except here and there the case the chameleon, their designs 
are very conventionalized, and the attempts drawing made Fang people 
the instigation this Ethnological Commission, recall the similar attempts 
the part the East African and consequently differ markedly from 
the realistic art the Bushman, the Strandlooper, and those remarkable 
Neolithic peoples the Sahara. and all the ceremonies connected with 
birth, death, burial, and marriage, ancestor-worship (most interesting illustra- 
tions are given memorial statuettes and the preservation ancestral skulls), 
witchcraft practices, medicine, love philtres, therapeutics, are all treated fully 
vol. ii. clear idea given what the Fang thought regarding the world 
around them and the firmament before they came contact with 
Like most unadulterated Negro races, they took comparatively little interest 
the stars. Their ideas life earth, life immediately after death, and 
vague renewal life another world have complexity which recalls some 
the Loango philosophy sketched out Mr. Dennett’s the Back the 
Black Man’s 

work like this—if English publishers had any flair, any just conception 
what valuable ethnological literature—which should translated 
once into English and placed the disposal all ‘Die Pangwe’ 
deserves rank with that other monograph highest the 
South-West Africa, Leonhard Schultz. 


VERDE 


‘The Cape Verde zur Kenntniss der Kapverdischen Inseln). 
Immanuel Friedlaender, Neapel. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer. 1913. Pp. 
and 1-109, with Geological and other Maps, Figures Plates. 


The author, who especially interested phenomena, visited, 
and now publishes maps of, almost all the islands this group. These maps 
are probably the best present available: they are based the British 
and Portuguese marine charts, and filled compass observations taken 
during the author’s journeys. The altitudes given are from barometric readings 
some cases estimated. The that the reefs near Boavista 
are wrongly marked the charts, and that this the reason for many 
wrecks (seventy ships have gone ashore this Though there are 
great deviations the compass inland, does not there any 
perceptible error any considerable distance from the shore. 

The short sketches his travels and the population (Negro and Creole), 
climate, trade, and agriculture are, though brief, clear and interesting, and 
contain much that real importance. This more especially the case 
the detailed account the health conditions and water-supply the islands. 
There formidable list tropical and other diseases prevalent the 
Cape Verdes. The Mulattoes appear more susceptible than either the Whites 
the Negroes. Several islands are very arid, and much the water contami- 
the author takes the whole question water-supply detail and 
discusses remedies. The destruction the original forests goats and cattle 
seems have had the most serious results, 
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But most the book concerned with geological questions. According 
the author, the islands belong the African continent. The general direction 
the primary mountain ranges Maio, Boavista, and Sal (which contain the 
oldest rocks), from north south. Morocco, the chain the Atlas bends 
from north-westerly south-west direction, breaks off West Africa, but 
reappears the crystalline rocks the Canary islands, and also, the author 
suggests, the Cape Verdes. discovered certain fossils the limestones 
Morro (island Maio) which point The specimens (Aptychus) 
were not numerous, for only twelve were discovered five people three 
hours’ search. There another series ranges, from east west, which 
indicated the relative position Fogo, Brava, and Thiago, the shape 
Fogo and San Nicolao, and the arrangement craters Antao. 

The detailed observations show great differences between the various islands. 
Many eruptions were submarine, and there have been extraordinary subsidences 
and elevations. Old shorelines were observed, for instance, 150 metres, 
280 metres, 350 metres, and 500 metres, the island Fogo, and metres 
and 150 metres Brava. 

Fogo, the oldest and youngest lavas are rich olivine, which points, perhaps, 
beginning the end activity. that case there should further 
diminution the emission lava and increase explosive phenomena. The 
eruptions occurring during the last few centuries resemble those Etna. 
description Prof. Bergt the mineralogy and list rock specimens 
found the islands are included the volume. There is, also, short biblio- 


ALGERIAN SAHARA. 


Botanical Features the Algerian Sahara.’ Cannon. Carnegie Institute 
Washington. Publication No, 178. 1913. 


The scientific literature the North African deserts has been greatly enriched 
this study plant geography. have work fit take its place 
beside the writings Walther the land forms and Brunhes upon the human 
settlements. This far from being the first work upon the vegetation Algeria, 
even the Algerian Sahara. follows botanical works various kinds 
Engler, Massert, Tansley, and others. But has special interest coming 
from the pen official the Carnegie Laboratory Tucson, the Arizona 
desert—an institution maintained for the study plant growth arid conditions. 

The book comprises eighty-one pages text and eighty-four excellent photo- 
graphs. this small compass the author contrives give clear description 
the vegetation met two journeys 1910 and 1911, and its relation the 
But more than mere description, for his American experience 
has enabled the writer give the work that explanatory character which 
should mark all modern geographical books. short account given the 
physical features and climate the region; and while probably too much 
expect explanation these work this special character, yet the brief 
descriptions are nearly satisfying raise our thirst for geography the 
region which will attempt the explanation everything described. this 
connection noteworthy that the author attributes the dissection the 
Sebka zone, and the erosion great valleys such the water work 
climate previously more moist. 

The book illustrated map Algeria lat. 27° S., compiled 
Mr. Godfrey Sykes. This excellent far goes, but some representation 
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relief would have rendered much more helpful. Moreover, few 
scale sketch-maps would have greatly assisted the narrative the case places 
where the description detailed. 

Among the climatic data presented, prominence rightly given the evapo- 
ration figures, the ratios evaporation rainfall being compiled for the littoral, 
the till, the high plateau, and the desert respectively. The vegetation the 
desert outside the oases was studied the following hamada, stony 
desert dunes, wadi flood plains reg, alluvial desert (often formed 
wind-borne dayas, depressions with underground drainage 
depressions sealed with salts. 

The author makes interesting comparisons between the Algerian desert and 
the desert—or, calls with reason, the semi-desert Arizona. The 
relative absence succulent species the Sahara striking and accounted 
for the rainfall, this either being uncertain, else coming one season 
and not two East Arizona. The Saharan perennials, rule, are much 
smaller, which again points more arid conditions, and they are much less 
spiny This last fact makes unlikely that spiny condition pro- 
duced the browsing animals. For desert shows the modifying effect 
man and animals the vegetation more than the West Sahara. Within 
radius least kilometres from every well, all edible plants are rendered 
almost unrecognizable. The size these species, therefore, greatly reduced, and 
their capacity for reproduction greatly diminished. Yet the untouched species 
are rarely dominant. The only truly natural vegetation was found the 
cemeteries and its richness points the fact that other parts could bear much 
heavier plant cover but for man and beast. The only desert tree importance 
—outside the oases—is the betum (Pistacia), which typical the daya bottoms, 
and eagerly devoured animals. The young trees can only survive where 
they spring the midst prickly (Zizyphus) shrubs, and are pro- 
tected until tall enough defy destruction. The distribution Pistacia 
thus determined that Zizyphus lotus. Mr. Cannon noticed the influence 
climate two interesting points: first, that the difference vegetation due 
exposure marked only where the rainfall considerable, the Saharan 
Atlas ranges secondly, that the most arid parts visited growth was resumed 
with the coming the cool season and the lowering evaporation, without 
any rain having fallen. 

Special attention was paid the types root development, and their relation 
plant distribution. was found that plants with roots which are fixed and 
specialized type are restricted distribution, and those which can accom- 
modate themselves varying soil conditions through having generalized” 
root character are wider spread. Thus not the species with the deepest 
tap root which the most xerophytic, but that with the generalized” 
flexible root character. 


West 


Historical Geography the British Colonies.’ Sir Lucas. Vol. 
West Africa, Third edition, revised the end 1912 Keith. 8s. 
Vol. South Africa, New edition, part 1895. Sir 
Lucas. Vol. South Africa. New edition, part iii. Geographical. 
Revised Keith. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1913. 


The Historical Geography the British Colonies’ is, one glad learn, 
finding increasingly wide public, for there other work which tells the 
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story the Empire acourately, with fine sense pro- 
portion. Sir Charles the general editor, has been fortunate finding 
for the revision two the three new editions before colleague, Mr. 
Berriedale Keith, who has judicial temperament and gift clear exposition. 
Mr. Keith has revised the volume West Africa,’ and the geographical section 
the volume ‘South Africa.’ both these volumes the geographical 
factors which, large extent, govern the development trade and civili- 
zation are properly emphasized. Both books, too, are remarkable for the com- 
pleteness their information about the colonies, provinces, and protectorates 
with which they treat. is, indeed, difficult task find points for criticism. 
Yet two may noted: (1) The maps are unworthy the work. They are 
very simple sketch-maps and make attempt indicate the relief the land. 
Nor are the maps the West volume the same scale—the smaller 
the colony the larger the scale the map, which may gratify the Gambia, but 
will hardly please Nigeria. (2) The indexing the volumes distinctly bad. 

Part vol. which Sir Lucas and gives the history South 
Africa down 1895, has this latest edition fifteen new maps, and this case 
the maps are valuable, for they show pictorially the growth British South 
Africa. Moreover, some them the reader can tell whether the country 
sketched flat hilly. Part II. vol. which Sir Charles Lucas has 
preparation, will carry the history South Africa the present day. 

West there are bibliographical notes the end each section 
‘South Africa’ authorities are cited footnotes. This praiseworthy, 
but should like Sir Charles Lucas give select, annotated bibliography 
South Africa. 

The geographical material concerning British East and Central Africa 
previously given the South African volume has been removed, and new 
volume dealing with the omitted regions preparation. 


Hunting and Hunted the Belgian Davey Cooper. 


Mr. Davey Cooper one the band world who have 
their blood the craving for the wild, and who manage see most parts 
it, often with great means their disposal. This book gives account 
Mr. Cooper’s experiences Elephant the Lado Enclave and 
small piece Congo territory immediately west the Anglo-Congolese 
boundary. has little geographical interest it, and the author had 
previous experience Central African life travel. His views and opinions 
are somewhat crude; but clearly has the power appreciate the charms 
and interest life and scenery Savage Africa, and express this apprecia- 
tion his own style. record the hardships and difficulties experienced 
these poorly equipped hunters search elephants and ivory out-of- 
the-way districts Central Africa, the book interest. The opinions 
expressed the methods Belgiap officials connection with native 
administration are unfavourable, but there nothing the book show that 
they have been formed sufficient evidence. 
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AMERICA. 


Animal Communities Temperate America.’ Victor Shelford. University 
Chicago (and Cambridge University Press). Pp. 1-362, with Diagrams 
and 306 Figures. 


This book study animal ecology illustrated the Chicago region,” 
and forms Bulletin No. the Geographic Society Chicago. 

There are points great interest geographers, as, for example, the 
short description the way which pioneer farm develops through village 
into city with its centre business area offices, factories, and tenements, also 
radiating outwards along the principal lines communication. The central sec- 
tion, excluding these narrow radiations, surrounded belt residences 
(park lawn type), and still farther out one market-gardens. Vacant lots 
with forest-margin animals persist, however. Even the central area, there 
association sparrows, rats, mice, clothes-moth, and various 
parasitic insects (one them said eat through lead pipes), which house- 
hold species seventy-five are expected about Chicago. 

The author gives short but clear sketch the post-glacial history Lake 
Michigan (with maps), showing the pauses the retreat the ice and alterations 
the level the lake. These levels vary from more metres above 
metres below the present shoreline. Lake Michigan to-day wave action 
not perceptible metres depth sand may, however, moved metres. 
The limit for daily alterations temperature also metres. Green 
and chara have not been found below this level, though and diatoms 
even metres, below which depth all plant life seems stop. this 
zone the light reduced per cent., and there pressure 5°75 
atmospheres. The various species lake herring are shown distributed 
the lake according depth. 

During the ordinary course erosion, the headwaters stream shift 
backwards,” and there will also changes the lower part the river owing 
deposition material. The author shows two ingenious diagrams and 
map that such changes involve migration fishes and other animal associations, 
Floods drought may also entirely alter the conditions certain 
observations showed that the reoccupation the valleys, some fishes only 
moved upstream for very short distance rods), whilst certain snails travelled 
much mile during one year. The author explains clearly the manner 
which lakes and ponds are gradually filled through the action vegetation 
they become this district either prairie beech-maple forest. The process 
slow the lake deep, its shore kept bare plant life through 
wave action. 

The many descriptions the general life and habits fishes and insects 
various natural habitats are not only the first importance naturalists, 
but extremely interesting, especially when the author forgets write according 
the ideals the American text-book, upon which seems sometimes 
model his phraseology. Botanists will also find many interesting details re- 
garding the action and reaction animal and plant there are diagrams, 
for instance, showing how all the animals community devour are 
devoured all their neighbours. These, naturally, are the most ingenious 
character. The author also describes unusually clear and lucid way the 
usual plant associations temperate North America. 


‘The Natural History the Toronto Region, Ontario, Canada.’ Edited 
Faull. (Toronto: Canadian Institute. 1913. Pp. 419. Maps 
and Illustrations.) Every department natural history dealt with acknow- 
ledged authorities this volume, and the chapters main geographical interest 
are those Prof. Coleman the geology and Stupart the climate 
the region. The production such comprehensive study earnest 
the advancement science and local research the Dominion Canada. 

J.C. (London: Atkinson. 1913. Pp. 498. 
Map and The fourth this work, which has appeared annually 
since 1910, substantially increased length, though remains convenient 
size handbook. contains large amount valuable descriptive matter 
addition its political and economic information. Taking into consideration 
the announcement that intended mainly for free distribution well pro- 
duced and generously illustrated. map shows some detail, but very roughly, 
the distribution leading products, addition railways, rivers, towns, and 
divisions. 

AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
QUEENSLAND. 


Reminiscences India and North Queensland.’ Robert Gray. Pp. x., 271. 
7s. 6d. net. Map and Illustrations, Constable. 1913. 


Mr. Gray’s account his experiences pioneer squatter Queensland the 
affords interesting reading, and more than ephemeral value. gives 
instructive insight into interesting phase the colonization this Australian 
state, which was formerly regarded the Australian Cinderella colony. The 


author incidentally shows that possessed the stuff the true colonist. 
his sheep station comparatively unknown part Queensland successfully 
waged war against drought, floods, encounters with marauding bands 
aborigines, absence adequate means locomotion, and other obstacles. The 
dangers from blacks the ’sixties were formidable, and the author calculates 
that probably per cent. the white settlers North Queensland lost 
their lives the hands the aboriginal races. His experiences are modestly 
but vividly described, well his earlier exploits India during the Mutiny. 

Mr. Gray gives striking account the origin the absurdly named city 
Townsville, which, lacking all natural advantages, has developed the expense 
Bowen, now fallen into decay. was due quarrel between Messrs. Towns 
and Co., the most important station owners Queensland, and the leading 
merchants Bowen the upshot being that Messrs. Towns declared that they 
knew creek (the site Townsville) closer Woodstock than Bowen, and that 
they would send their schooner there future. 

The last chapter thoughtful and well-considered analysis the present 
conditions and prospects Northern Queensland, and incidentally the author 
gives his views the burning questions White Australia” and the 


‘Maize: its History, Handling, and Burtt-Davy. 
London: Longmans. 1914. Pp. net. 

Both format and substance Mr. Burtt-Davy’s cyclopedic, 

treating every conceivable aspect the subject and supplied with admirable 
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bibliography and fair index. senior official the Department Agri- 
culture the Union South Africa, Mr, Burtt-Davy naturally most interested 
his own area, and proves his case—that there reason why South Africa 
should not eventually control the maize market. course, the importance 
maize enormous, very easy grow, very prolific, and great demand. 
present, nearly five-sevenths the world’s output, which approaches four 
billion bushels, produced the United States, where the crop has value (fully 
£250,000,000) greater than that wheat and cotton combined, and where the 
return per acre (over far more than 100,000,000 acres) nearly twice that wheat 
(c. against 70s.). this result obtained White labour, and only 
per cent. the crop now exported, South Africa, with its native labour 
already identified with maize-raising, has obvious opening. the seven 
Surplus” States the U.S.A. Maize Belt have less favourable climate 
than the Maize Belt South Africa, which may defined roughly the land 
between 1000 and 6000 feet lying east 26° and between 25° and 30° 
the best areas being the N.E. the Orange Free State and the 
the Transvaal. native tropical plateaus, maize not very sensitive 
directly either temperature altitude per se; and South Africa supplies 
the optimum temperature midsummer mean 77° (sea-level), 
with mean for the four summer months 65°-70° with rainfall, 
which—unlike the temperature and the altitude—has very direct relation 
the yield. The three summer months have the necessary minimum 
twelve inches, and five-twelfths falls when the ears are growing most rapidly 
(January July); and the fall intermittent—maize, 
product, being peculiarly sensitive sunshine. The dry winter, too, which 
makes ripe maize impervious the frosts, gives South Africa great advantage 
over Argentina, where the alternate visits frost and wet force farmers cut 
much their crop immature, the initial month” April being con- 
stantly wet. Even over the U.S.A. crop the South African has advantage 
per cent. less lessening danger damage transport and aiding 
manufacture. There also South Africa local market, present not known 
and the grain can put the European markets, practically, 
Liverpool and London, before the United States crop sight, and 
after the bulk the Plate crop has been moved. The other large producers, 
India, Mexico, Hungary, and Rumania, are not serious rivals. India consumes, 
mainly the hills, all she does, likely to, produce the grain staple food 
both Mexico, where the crop might doubled irrigation and trebled 
better methods, and Rumania, where very heavy yield leaves larger surplus 
for export (to England) only long the local demand does not increase greatly 
and Hungary the crop has reached its limits, and stationary. There seems, 
therefore, very promising opening for South Africa and any one interested 
the growing, the shipping, the manufacture maize, especially with 
reference South Africa, may turn with confidence this volume, 


Rhodes: the Man and his Work.’ Gordon Sueur. (London: 
Murray. 1913. Pp. 345. 12s.) This book, apart from 
any controversial matter which may found it, gives vivid and 
attractive picture Rhodes, towards whom his secretaries, whom the writer 
was one, stood unusual position friendship and intimacy. work 
which one interested the personality great man should pass over. 
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EUROPE, 

The Canon the well known, the Rhone shortly after its 

exit from the Lake Geneva breaks through the Jura exceedingly 

narrow and tortuous gorge, which occurs the famous Perte Rhone, where 

the river low water actually disappears from view for short distance. This 

gorge, which presents all the characters extreme youth, and seems represent 

recent fracture, lends iteelf naturally schemes for the construction 

barrage for the provision water-power for industrial purposes. these 

the ambitious one for huge dam Génissiat, near the lower end 

the gorge, reach height 100 metres (328 feet), and form almost the 

biggest thing the kind yet undertaken anywhere. Against this scheme 

Martel, the well-known French speleologist, has made vigorous 

protest. 1912 delivered lecture before the Paris Geographical Society 

(La Géographie, vol. 25, pp. 384 which pointed out the hazardous 

nature such scheme view the fissured and incompact character the 

calcareous formation which the gorge occurs, and the impossibility securing 

satisfactory foundations for work such magnitude. objection 

different order consists the total loss submergence, were the scheme 

carried through, one the most interesting and picturesque natural features 

commission, including five competent geologists, was appointed towards the 

end 1912, study the whole and two reports were handed 

March and May last year, though apparently not yet made public, The 

main conclusions are, however, summarized Martel paper printed 

the March number Géographie for 1914, accompanied illustrations 

the gorge and map based his own explorations. This map, the 

20,000, is, claims, the first yet published showing detail the 

morphology the gorge and its surroundings;* for such are the difficulties 

access that precise survey has yet been carried out. The conclusions 

the commission appear fully confirm Martel’s views all the most 

important particulars. thought probable that, view the pockets and 

cavities proved exist the rock, the staunchness the walls would 

insufficient for the weight water impounded high barrage, matter 

where placed; and that would the highest degree venturesome 

undertake work such magnitude under the geological conditions there 

existing, held that prudence would demand the replacement (as pro- 

vided one the schemes put forward) the single barrage two 

less height, forming two impounding basins different levels; but that 

were one barrage decided on, the best site, from the point view the 
security the foundations, would be, not Génissiat, but Malpertuis. 
Among other objections the single-barrage scheme put forward Martel, 

stress laid the impossibility preventing the reservoir from being filled 

course time (perhaps little forty years) the immense amount 

detritus brought down the Rhone and Arve, hoped that 

Martel’s protests may bear fruit, and that interesting natural feature 


may saved the interests both the tourist and the scientific geographer, 
Martel has traced the course the contour 332 metres, corresponding 
with the crest the suggested barrage, and thus showing the limits the inunda- 


tion which would result from its construction. 
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Influence the Tide the Water the Adige.—A rapid and 
powerful mountain stream like the Adige naturally differs considerably from 
rivers more usual type the phenomena presented its meeting with the 
sea, well shown the results recent study Dr. Antonio Manuelli, 
carried out behalf that active Italian organization, the Magistrato 
alle The investigation was undertaken for practical ends con- 
nection with water-supply for the town Chioggia; but the results are 
interest from the point view physical geography, although not claiming 
give more than general and provisional view the phenomena under 
discussion. Dr. Manuelli took samples the water the lower Adige both 
the channel most active flow and elsewhere, and both the surface and 
various afterwards determining analysis the percentage of. chloride 
sodium contained. The first experiments were made May, 1912, the 
high-level stage the river, when the tide was also approaching its maximum, 
wind and sea being alike calm. the samples gave the same proportion 
chloride sodium, gramme per litre, showing that under such conditions 
the river was entirely free from admixture sea-water the whole stretch 
from Cavarzere the Caserma Fossone just above its mouth. The inquiry 
was continued the following January, when the river was its low stage, 
and the results showed that even then the influence the sea-water was limited 
the small section between the Caserma Fossone and the river’s mouth, while 
both high and low tide the surface water maintained its character river- 
water quite down the mouth; and even here the proportion chloride 
sodium was remarkably low (from 0°64 3°38 grammes per litre). high tide 
the sea-water forces its way wedge form beneath the lighter river water 
such way that the bottom there stratum salt water with chloride 
sodium content varying from parts per thousand the mouth, but 
falling rapidly within parts less point little below the Caserma 
Fossone. low tide the bottom stratum salt water practically disappears, 


ASIA. 


Captain Shakespear’s Journey across Northern was 
announced from Cairo early June that Captain Shakespear, British Resi- 
Koweit, the Persian gulf, had just passed through, after completing 
journey across Northern Arabia from Koweit Suez. The route followed 
only briefly indicated passing through Riadh, Boreidah, and Jauf (or 
Jauf Amir), but stated that between the last two places was one not 
previously traversed. Riadh and Boreidah have been visited within the past 
few years both the Danish traveller, Mr. Barclay Raunkier (Journal, 
vol. 40, 331), and Captain Leachman (ibid., vol. 43, pp. 500 seq.). 
though ncither these took the direct route between Koweit and Riadh. 
remains seen whether, and what extent, the traveller deviated from 
the route his predecessors this part the journey. Captain Shakespear 
has since reached this country. 


Mud Island off the Arakan mud island volcanic origin has 
recently made its appearance about miles south Baronga point, the 
Arakan coast. Some years ago such islands were common occurrence 
this region, but this the first appcar for several years. According the 
report which has reached the Rangoon port office, the island 200 feet long 
and feet high, and for miles the south the water has been 
much indicating that the tides are gradually wearing away. 
will probably, therefore, gradually several others have done the 
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same locality, where the Earth’s crust seems somewhat subject 
upheavals this 


The Indo-Russian Triangulation Connection: Erratum.—In the paper 
this subject the Journal for June, 1914, page 671, line from top, for 


AFRICA, 


Babylon Egypt.—Under this title, Dr. Butler, Brasenose 
College, Oxford, has published interesting paper treating the term 
used early writers connection with the site Old Cairo (the 
ancient Misr), and sometimes spoken historians denoting merely the 
Roman fortress built Trajan, fort its neighbourhood. Dr. Butler 
remarks that systematic attempt has yet been made define the proper 
usage the term, examine critically its misapplications the hands 
Arab authors: this attempts the present study, pointing out the 
importance the subject for both the history and topography the Arab 
conquest. Beginning with Diodorus Siculus (about B.c.), who the 
founding settlement the Nile under the name Babylon prisoners 
brought from Asiatic Babylon Sesostris, examines all the authorities— 
Greek, Arab, and other—who speak the Egyptian Babylon down the 
fifteenth century and comes the conclusion that for many centuries 
before the Arab conquest Babylon was the recognized name town city 
great importance, and that this usage prevailed for some centuries longer 
though the strange dualism nomenclature, due the co-existence 
several languages Egypt, the term cannot sharply distinguished from 
other names the same town locality. Among the most striking evidences 
for the northward extension the city beyond the site Trajan’s fort the 
statement Ptolemy—a contemporary writer with local knowledge—whose 
testimony unequivocal, not only that Babylon was city, but that was 
widespread and intersected the canal connecting the 
Nile and the Red sea. This view fully confirmed Arab writers. Origin- 
ally settlement great size, Babylon advanced become the second 
metropolis Egypt, outlasting the more ancient cities Heliopolis and 
Memphis, and continuing the name great city long after the Arab 
conquest; while even after being superseded (in this sense) the Arab 
designation such was its renown that the name was used throughout 
Europe symbol and synonym for Egypt itself. These conclusions certainly 
seem justified the evidence put forward Dr. Butler. 


Fertility Map the Nile Delta.—The Government Egypt provid- 
ing the lower-lying parts the Delta with improved facilities for drainage, and 
has requested Mr. Keeling and others make survey the present 
conditions the land with twofold object. such survey would 
the proper authorities assistance their drainage scheme and secondly, 
would possible assess detail the improvements effected after the new 
drains and pumps have been working for some years. The area treated was 
the first place that the central Gharbia drainage project, bounded the east 
the Shebin canal and the west the canal, and latterly the survey 
has been extended. The whole the field work has been carried out 
Ferrar and Frith, while the laboratory work was charge Mr. Hughes. The 
results are given article Mr. Keeling the Cairo Scientific Journal for 
January, 1914. The salt analyses show that the mean salt-content “good” 
land about 0°3 per cent., that land 0°5 per cent., and 
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land 0°9 per cent. Barren land may contain any amount salt 
per cent. The amount salt was determined dissolving out the salt 
from grammes sample 100 water, and determining the electrical 
resistance the solution suitable Wheatstone’s bridge. The field maps 
the scale 10,000 will preserved for future use, but for ready reference 
reductions the scale 50,000 have been made. This fertility map shows 
gradual transition from good land the south bad land the north, and 
that much improvement necessary before the whole area becomes good 
medium land. contour map the same scale shows the close dependence 
fertility altitude above sea-level, or, other words, upon the amount 
natural drainage. delta the land always slopes away from the river, with 
the result that the soil tends best along the river-banks. Down each 
branch the river now tongues good land extend, also down the 
lines the two great branches ancient times. the south there are signs 
the evils infiltration. 

The Anglo-French Frontier between the Gulf Guinea and the 
Niger.—The slow and complicated nature the process delimiting 
African frontier well exemplified the case that above mentioned, which 
has lately advanced stage nearer its final definition from end end 
agreement signed the two parties February last, and since issued 
No. the Treaty for 1914. This agreement confirms the protocol 
signed 1912 the commissioners appointed beacon the southern section 
the frontier, extending from the Gulf Guinea the Okpara river 
lat., which protocol the course the frontier was minutely defined and 
illustrated map. The general principles governing the partition 
territory the coast the Gulf Guinea were, will remembered, 
arranged the agreement August, 1889, but this left undecided the partition 
the interior. The agreement June, 1898, first defined general terms 
the course the whole frontier between Dahome and British territory far 
north the Niger, and delimitation survey was carried out 1900. 
October, 1906, further step was taken the signing agreement 
which the whole frontier was more precisely defined the light the latest 
knowledge (Treaty Series, No. 1907). There still remained mark the 
frontier the spot permanent beacons, and, this having been done for the 
southern section, has been possible come final agreement regarding 
this. The protocol defining the frontier printed along with the recent agree- 
ment, and contains tabular list the beacons, 142 all, with statement 
the position each the ground, and its bearing and distance from the 
preceding beacon. The accompanying map, which shows the course the 
frontier, the position each beacon, and the surrounding topography, varies 
many minor details from that given with the agreement 1906, though 
maintaining the general course the boundary there laid down. 

The Rohan-Chabot Expedition expedition, which 
reference has previously been made the Journal (vol. 40, 564; 41, 168), 
returned France March, after accomplishing useful piece work one 
the least-known parts South-West Africa. After exploring the coast districts 
southern Angola the first-half 1912, the Count and his coadjutors turned 
their attention the basin the Kunene, descending its tributary, the Kaku- 
lovar, Ediva order explore the region the (another right- 
bank tributary entering lower down) and the cataracts the Kunene. spite 
many difficulties this programme was carried out successfully, careful observa- 
tions being made both the lower and upper cataract, well general 
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study the geology and geography this little-known part the basin. 
Proceeding north Humbe Kapelongo, the route from Mossamedes 
the interior, the expedition went east explore the region the middle 
Kubango, Kwito and Kwando, far the upper Zambezi. This region was 
known more less from the works Pinto, Capello and Ivens, Major Gibbons 
and his coadjutors, and the German botanist Dr. Baum; the work the 
French expedition likely value for the filling details, both 
regards the mapping and the physical nature the region. separating 
into two main parties the expedition covered large extent ground with its 
routes, and much care was devoted astronomical, meteorological, and magnetic 
observations, this section the work being, previously, under the direction 
Captain Grimaud. Zoological collections, principally birds and insects, 
were also secured, and observations made the distribution and habits the 
mammals, The fauna whole said very rich and varied. Two 
preliminary reports the journey have already appeared Géographie, 
the first, dealing with the middle Kunene basin, the issue for January, 
the second, the later work the Kubango and Zambezi basins, that for 
April last. The description the region the Kunene 
perhaps the most interesting part these reports. The river which, above the 
upper fall, flows the Central African plateau sandy region, and with 
bed bounded quite flat banks, there precipitates itself from granite 
platform metres (197 feet) high into wild and narrow gorge shut 
sheer then enters section which all the typical features granite 
and limestone country are met with turn, and which extends the lower 
cataract. Here the formation and the strata are vertically tilted, 
the river having cut itself course between them. Below, the granite appears 
again, and the river flows for time narrow and deep gorge, retaining its 
vertical banks, metres high, far the sandy belt traversed the 
river its lower course. Following the second report discussion his 
observations Captain Grimaud. 
AMERICA. 
The Annual Rise Columbia River the subject note Mr. 
Reed the Monthly Weather Review (vol. 41, No. 7), suggested the 
exceptional flood which occurred the summer 1913, causing considerable 
financial losses, both the city Portland and still more the surrounding 
districts—the heaviest being sustained the railroads along the river and 
the Columbia river fisheries—though the flood warnings the Weather Bureau 
lessened the losses very appreciably. Although the winter snowfall was not 
excessive, the low temperatures the spring months conserved had fallen 
till summer was almost hand, that large accumulation was ready 
swell the river’s tributaries when really warm weather set in. The annual high 
water supplied firstly the upper Columbia, augmented the Kootenai 
and Pend d’Oreille tributaries; and secondly, the Snake river and its 
branches. Both the Kootenai and Pend d’Oreille played important part 
the flood 1913, especially the former, which the stages are said have 
exceeded any record: the snowfall its basin had been excess, besides 
remaining late unmelted. The upper Snake did not bring down unusual 
amounte, and had begun recede when the Columbia was rising most rapidly. 
this way disastrous stages the lower Columbia were avoided, though the 
stages here were the highest since 1903 the 15-foot flood stage being exceeded 
during days, and the 20-foot stage for over month, causing the basements 
the business districts Portland inundated during that period. 
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West Indian Coral Island.—Mr. Savage English has made some 
notes during three years’ residence Grand Cayman, island the 
British West Indies, the results being published No. (1913) the Bulletin 
Miscellaneous Information the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. The island 
miles long and miles broad, and typical coral formation 
nowhere more than feet above sea-level, and practically devoid 
fresh water, except for few days after heavy rain. The climate com- 
paratively dry, and the temperature ranges between 60° and 90° Fahr. The 
island suitable for Vitis vinifera and Ficus carica, but out large number 
British wild flowers which Mr. English tried grow from seed from the 
South England, only two, Sinapis tenuifolia and Alisma plantago, have 
proved successful. Sambucus nigra becomes evergreen, flowers several times 
year, but hardly ever ripens seed. Grand Cayman means suitable 
island for any organism all intolerant salt, but where the surface more 
than foot two above the level high tides, and where there some soil 
and sufficient extent afford shelter from sea-breezes, seeds 
non-maritime plants brought birds the wind have some chance 
establishing themselves. The ever-growing wall coral the seaward face 
the reef seems resulting inward and upward thrust such 
maintain the elevation the island, since lowlying coral island subject 
much erosion sunshine, wind, rain, and water from the mangrove 
swamps. great enemy vegetation are the land crabs, which two species, 
Cardisoma guanhumi and Gecarcinus ruricola, are particularly destructive. The 
first edible and brilliantly coloured. The male much inches across, 
and has the larger claw inches long. Their habits mainly nocturnal, and 
places where they abound nothing safe from them, since they take into 
their holes not only edible matter, but even such articles knives and 
compasses. Fresh water appears rapidly fatal this crab. Snakes and 
water-beetles thrive salt water among the trees, whilst dragon-flies through 
their metamorphoses the sea. 

Miss Snethlage’s Journey between the Xingu and Tapajos Rivers.— 
The attention present attracted the unexplored parts South America 
lends particular interest the narrative Miss Snethlage’s traverse, 1909, 


the unexplored tract between the Xingu and Tapajos tributaries the 


Amazon, referred the Journal, vol. 35, 335, and since described 
detail the Boletin Museu Goeldi, vol. abstract from which has lately 
been received. Like the areas traversed Dr. Hamilton Rice and Mr. Roose- 
velt, this tract formed one the few remaining areas. South America that 
could considered quite unknown, much needed elsewhere complete 
the mapping the continent accordance with modern requirements. The 
existence two secondary tributaries the two great affluents the Amazon 
—the Iriri entering the Xingu the left, and the Jamauchim entering the 
Tapajos from the right—with headwaters closely approaching 
affording communication with each other, suggested that here might found 
special facilities for exploring the unknown tract. After unsuccessful 
attempt penetrate way the Jamauchim, Miss Snethlage returned 
and obtained the support the Museu Goeldi for renewed attempt 
from the side the Iriri, which she also received cordial assistance both 
from the authorities and the settlers the borders the tract explored. 
From Ernesto Accioly particular she obtained indispensable practical 
aid the form hospitality his canoes during the ascent the Xingu and 
During the voyage, Miss Snethlage, trained naturalist, was able 
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make valuable observations the flora and fauna the regions traversed, 
especially the latter, which, side side with forms typically Amazonian, 
showed others hitherto known only from Matto Grosso and Southern Brazil. 
The settlements passed the way created marked impression well-being 
and progress. She gives striking the appearance presented 
parts the Xingu and Iriri the time her passage. The wide bed the 
former seemed formed series meadows and rock-masses among which 
numberless threads water meandered. Were raised few metres would 
closely resemble many the campos the lower Amazon. Both the lower 
and middle Iriri are now well peopled, but reaching the mouth the Curua, 
western tributary which the voyage was continued, the domain the 
wild Indians was approached—the Chipayes and Curuahes—with members 
which tribes the traveller soon made acquaintance. They have hitherto been 
imperfectly known, chiefly from the observations Prince Adabert Prussia 
and the French traveller Coudreau, and Miss Snethlage was able collect 
valuable linguistic and other material about them, which among the most 
important results the journey. Arrived the head navigation the 
was necessary seek way overland the Jamauchim, with Indians 
guides and porters, though even they seemed possess but slight knowledge 
the route, which was but slightly marked after the first day two. 
range hills, from which the sun’s heat was reflected with enormous 
power, was crossed, and the party last reached the Jamauchim spot 
where its width exceeded 200 yards. was successfully descended the 
Tapajos, though provisions had now run short, and flowed for long distance 
through uninhabited country, while its course was even more broken 
rapids and falls than the Iriri and The supposed water communication 
between the two river systems does not exist, least the parts explored. 
Dr. Farabee’s Explorations Brazil and Guiana.—We have been 
favoured with copy letter from the American ethnologist, Dr. 
Farabee, sent from Barbados April the Director the Philadelphia Uni- 
versity Museum, giving the expedition carried out him behalf 
that museum, during which had made his way across from the Amazon 
Georgetown, British Guiana, through some the least-known districts 
the borders Brazil and Guiana. Farabee, whose previous work 
the borders Peru and was referred the Journal, vol. 32, 533, 
started last year new expedition the basin the Amazon (mainly, 
before, for purposes ethnological research, though the interests other 
sciences were not neglected), accompanied several expert coadjutors. had 
his disposal steam-yacht, with which ascend various tributaries the 
Amazon, and gain advanced bases from which push his explorations 
further. The communication sent gives explicit information the 
route followed, but Dr. Farabee states that, with previous intention 
coming out Georgetown, and his men found themselves over the divide 
with medicine and little ammunition, that the quickest and safest way 
was push the north coast. Providing themselves with bark canoes, 
they embarked river which proved the Corentyn, eventually meeting 
Dutch Government launch, which helped them their way. During the 
journey many tribes, both Carib and Arawak stock, were met with, who had 
never seen white men before. Measurements them were made, photographs 
taken, and linguistic data collected. crossing the divide the party was 
reduced six—Dr. Farabee, Mr. Ogilvie (an expert the Guiana Balata 
collecting industry), and four Indians. The country was thinly peopled, and 
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the travellers had live for long periods the forest produce. rivers 
were much broken falls, and the canoes had often carried long 
distances over rocky ground. Mr. Ogilvie became greatly weakened fever, 
and Dr. Farabee, too, suffered considerably from the hardships the march, 
though improving rapidly the time writing. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Climate and Soil Formation.— article Fischer the Natur- 
wissenschaftliche for November 30, 1913, describes some detail 
the chemical processes involved the formation the various types soil 
characteristic the different climatic belts the globe. pointed out 
that the importance the geologic factor edaphic conditions was recognized 
earlier than that the climatic factor, but that the character the soil now 
well recognized function climate, the chemical and mechanical pro- 
cesses weathering being much better understood. Soils are broadly divided 
into dry, moist, and The dry soils belong such climatic regions 
the great desert belts about 30° and where the rainfall low and the 
temperature high. The humid soils exemplified the common brown earths 
Europe are the product abundant moisture with moderate little 
warmth they are deficient those soluble salts which characterize the dry soils, 
The pluvial soils belong the equatorial régime heavy rainfall and high 
temperature. Chemical decomposition very active this region, giving rise 
mixtures oxide iron and clay, and typical product laterite the 
strict sense the word. Certain derelict soils like loess and black earth owe 
their origin processes which have ceased operate the localities where 
they are now found. The climatic signification rainfall relation soil 
formation best indicated, not the mean annual quantity, but 
expression Regenwahrscheinlichkeit.” This the quotient the mean 
monthly rainfall millimetres the maximum vapour tension (saturation 
pressure) expressed millimetres, corresponding the mean temperature 
the particular month. This comes mean, apparently, that cold month 
like January and warm one like July have any place the same average 
rainfall, the probability average amount rain any year greater for 
the ‘colder month, because then the mean vapour tension will nearer the 
saturation pressure—a relation which, while may have been found hold 
certain actual cases, could not deduced necessarily from meteorological 
principles. pointed out Fischer that whilst the earliest stage the 
civilization races specially connected with the fertility the soil, the 
climax more definitely associated with favourable climatic conditions. The 
most fertile soils depend upon certain delicate adjustment the amount 
nutrient material produced weathering such that not washed out again 
too copious for this reason that very rich soils are comparatively 
infrequent. 

GENERAL. 

The Albert Kahn Travelling Fellowship.—The trustees the Albert 
Kahn Travelling Fellowships have appointed Mr. Alan Ogilvie, the 
School Geography, Oxford University, Fellow the British Foundation for 
1914-15. The “AK” Fellowships, each the value £660, have been 
founded this and other countries Mr. Albert Paris, who consti- 
tuted the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the Speaker, Earl Curzon 
Kedleston, Viscount Milner, and Sir Henry Miers (secretary), trustees the 
foundation for this country. The aim the foundation enable the holders 
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travel round the world, and enjoy for least one year the advantages 
contact with other peoples and civilizations. The countries visited 
Fellows the British Foundation are Egypt, India, Java, China, Japan, and the 
United States, besides certain parts Europe. This the second time that 
geographer has been elected Britain, Mr. Roxby having held the 
Fellowship 1912-13. Prof. Albrecht Penck was Fellow the German 
Foundation 1908-9. Mr. Ogilvie will leave England September. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Thomas Gordon. 


March last record with much regret, was scion old Suther- 
landshire family. His grandfather, Adam Gordon Griamachary, was the 
father four sons, all soldiers, whom the third, William Gordon, was the 
father the subject this memoir. Sir Thomas was twin brother the 
equally distinguished General Sir John Gordon, with whose whole career 
his own was closely connected. The two brothers, who strongly resembled 
each other voice and personal appearance, were born January 12, 1832. 
They were educated together Dalmeny and the Naval and Military 
College, Edinburgh, and obtained their commissions the army the same 
day, August 21, 1849. Two years later they were both gazetted regiments 
India, Tom the then stationed Within few months 
served the Momand expedition under Sir Colin Campbell and Major 
Mansfield. The campaign over, Gordon devoted his spare time the study 
Hindostani and sport and travel Kashmir and Ladakh. was always 
enthusiastic sportsman, and was devoted riding and shooting. 

After visit England sick leave Gordon was recalled India the 
outbreak the Mutiny 1857. Too late take part the capture 
Delhi, was actively employed about Cawnpore second command the 
7th Punjab Infantry, and was given the active command July, 1858. 
May, 1859, was promoted captain the 25th But soon 
exchanged into the 95th order get back special service India. 
1864 qualified interpreter Persian, and after service Poonah and 
Bombay was appointed Persian interpreter the staff his old frontier 
acquaintance, Sir Mansfield, now Commander-in-chief. thus saw many 
parts the country, and while Simla the summer translated the 
Omar Khayyam from original manuscripts. 

After various appointments, including that extra Lord Mayo 
year two before the latter’s tragio death), became assistant Adjutant- 
General the Lahore division, and February, 1873, was chosen Lord 
Northbrook second command the Diplomatic Mission Kashgar under 
the late Sir Douglas Forsyth; the present writer being appointed geographer 
the mission. Its primary object was the negotiation treaty 
commerce with Yakub Khan Kashgar—that remarkable soldier fortune 
who had raised himself independent sovereign vast province snatched 
from the Chinese Empire. The mission was hospitably received and much valuable 
geographical knowledge was acquired, notably expedition headed Colonel 
Gordon, which crossed the unknown Pamirs Wakhan, onthe upper Oxus. 
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was twenty-two days’ journey, mostly through deep snow, over high passes and 
elevated plateaux, and intense cold—a veritable tour force, was cha- 
racterized the time the Pioneer newspaper. the bitter disappointment 
all, the veto the Amir prevented return India vid Kabul, and 
was necessary hark back over the Pamirs Yarkand before recrossing the 
Himalayas. The route was varied much possible, and Colonel 
Biddulph made déour the Baroghil pass leading Chitral. order 
keep rendezvous with him, the main party made well-remembered march 
miles, during the greater part which dead Wakhi guide was being held 
upon his horse just front the writer, who, the other hand, had the good 
fortune shoot the first and only Ovis poli that fell the rifles the party. 
During the arduous journey from Yarkand Leh the mission had the mis- 
fortune lose Dr. Stoliczka, its geologist and naturalist, who succumbed 
the hardships encountered. 

During visit England 1875, Gordon published his Roof the 
World,’ describing his experiences the Mission, with excellent illustrations 
from his own drawings. 1877 was attendance Lord Lytton the 
proclamation the Queen Empress India, and 1878, the outbreak 
the Afghan war, became Ist A.A.G. headquarters, accompanying Sir 
Haines his inspection the Kuram and Jelalabad lines advance 
Kabul, and afterwards serving political officer with Lord Roberts the 
Kuram force. the renewal hostilities consequent the murder 
Colonel Cavagnari returned the scene action, and during Lord Roberts’ 
march Kabul was charge the long line communications, flanked 
and threatened hostile tribes. serious attack these was successfully 
repulsed with heavy loss. Like his brother John, who served with Roberts 
Kabul, received the C.B. for his services this campaign. 

1881 Gordon successfully quelled insurrection among the Santals, and, 
after holding other commands, was deputed 1885 escort the Amir, Abdul 
Rahman, his way and from Rawal Pindi, being decorated him 
taking final leave. 1887 finished his service India, and 1889 became 
military attaché Teheran, where, his knowledge Persian and his tact 
dealing with Orientals, rendered valuable services both Sir Drummond 
Wolff and his successor, Sir Frank Lascelles. From Teheran was com- 
missioned proceed India discuss Indo-Persian questions with the 
Viceroy, and carried out his mission with his usual acumen and success. The 
journey was interesting one, the Persian section leading vid Kum, Sultana- 
bad, and Shuster, and down the Karun Mohammerah, After returning 
Persia made three months’ tour, vid Shiraz, Isfahan, and Khonsor, 
visiting the Arab, Kashkai, and Bakhtiari tribes, and bringing back much useful 
information. resigned his post 1893, and terminated his career, 
but paid two more visits Persia the interests the Imperial Bank 
Persia, the London Board which had accepted directorship. 

the end his life Gordon took the greatest interest Persian affairs, 
and strong advocate railway construction that country. was 
frequent attendant the meetings the Royal Geographical Society, and was 
for several years member its Council. was also founder and the first 
President the Central Asian Society. was twice married—first Mary, 
daughter the late Alexander Sawers, Culnah (died 1879); and second 
Charlotte, daughter the late Davison, Greencroft, co. Durham, who 
received from the Shah the rare decoration the Afatab (the Sun). His 
death deeply lamented many Henry 
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James Ford Hughes. 


Our late Honorary Secretary, Mr. James Ford Hughes, passed away very 
suddenly the 10th, lamented many friends. came intellectual 
His father was the well-known author ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 
his mother’s side were the Rev. Thomas Ford, the Bampton lecturer, and 
Mr. Richard Ford, the author the Handbook Spain.’ 

After his school days young Hughes led life adventure cattle farm 
Texas near the Mexican frontier for some years. Returning bis native 
country, was ever eager for work. Assistant Secretary the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress was extremely useful the President 
many ways, and afterwards, for upwards ten years, Mr. Hughes was one 
the Honorary Secretaries our Society. 

Mr. Hughes took great interest geographical work, and was careful 
student all our publications. Always anxious use any way 
his power, his assistance was specially valuable during the fitting out the 
Society’s Antarctic Expedition and the relief ship. was also much 
occupied other useful work, especially connected with Chelsea, where 
lived. was very happily married Lady Vere Hobart, sister the Earl 
Buckinghamshire. Mr. Hughes was great reader with retentive memory, 
and his shrewd remarks, with tinge humour, made him very agreeable 
companion. His loss will much felt many friends. His remains were 
interred Hampden churchyard, near those the great patriot whose memory 
revered, June 13. 


Robert Kaye Gray. 


much regret record the death Mr. Gray, which 
Brighton April last, the age sixty-two. Mr. Gray, who had been 
Fellow our Society since 1873, had, during active life, been concerned 
with the laying telegraph cables all parts the world, and this con- 
nection was warmly interested the various branches geography which 
have with the oceans. Born Scotland 1851, received his early 
education that country, completing subsequently University College, 
London, and the Lycée Bonaparte Paris. was the staff Sir 
Charles Bright that began his active work electrician, but soon 
entered the service the Silvertown India Rubber and Telegraph Works, with 
which his whole after career was connected. Among the various cables laid 
that company, with his assistance under his superintendence, were those 
from the Lizard Bibao from Marseilles Algiers from Valparaiso Callao, 
the west coast South America; and various lines the coasts 
Mexico and Central America and West Africa. Director, and, after his 
father’s death 1902, Managing Director the Silvertown Company, Mr. 
Gray was always ready give facilities for work during the 
the company’s cable-laying ships various parts the world, 
and among the students oceanography who took advantage the facilities 
offered was Mr. Buchanan, who made important observations ocean 
temperatures, salinity, etc., during the cable-laying operations off the west 
coast Africa. Besides our own Society, Mr. Gray was connected with 
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several other bodies, the Institution Engineers, which 
was President 1903, and again 1904; and the Royal Society 
whose Council was member the time his death. 


MEETINGS THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1913-1914. 


Anniversary Meeting, May 18, 1914.—The Right Hon. 
KEDLESTON, G.0.8.1., President, the Chair. 


The Secretary read the Minutes the last Anniversary Meeting, which were 
confirmed and signed the President. The election new Fellows was 


Angus, Vernon Russell John Burlace; 
Rev, Samuel Shaw Dornan; Walter Bucknall Estcourt, Ernest Gedge; 
Hume; John Langton; Alan Lethbridge; Rev. Frederick 
William Lieut. Neate, R.G.A.; Alfred Leopold Nobbs; George 
Paterson Nunneley Commander Henry Lewis Lee Pennell, R.N.; David Edgar 
Price, 


PRESENTATION OF MEDALS AND OTHER AWARDS. 


The firat agreeable duty present the medals which 
have awarded distinguished men for the present year, and will briefly read 
the meeting the qualifications the recipients for the honours which have 
conferred uponthem. The first the Medal Prof. Dr. Penck. Gehei- 
mer Regierungsrat Penck, Professor Geography Berlin University, and 
Director the Oceanographical Institute, one the most distinguished geo- 
graphers Europe, and has advanced his investigations almost every branch 
scientific geography. His work Morphologie der one the 
first rank, and indispensable all advanced students. His later work, Die 
Alpen written conjunction with Prof. Briickner, throws light 
large number geographical problems, and elucidates the stages which the 
Alps have reached their present form. 1903 published valuable survey 
the special phenomena the Karst region. Besides these larger works, more than 
two hundred papers various aspects physical and applied geography, well 
climatology, testify the range his work and its high value. Prof. Penck, 
1891, originated the idea International Map the scale 1,000,000, 
which has now become accepted responsibility most countries the world. 
Since his appointment Director the Institut und Museum fiir Meereskunde” 
Berlin, has greatly developed and improved it, until now the best 
planned and organized geographical institute its kind. Corresponding 
Member the Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin; Kais. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Vienna; National Academy, Washington; Academia dei 
Lincei, Rome; and Hon. D.Sc. Oxon, these honours having been conferred 
for his work geographer. may say matter great pleasure 
able hand one our Gold Medals this occasion foreigner, and 
perhaps more particularly member the German nation. has been one 
the features our Society that are thoroughly cosmopolitan our outlook, 
and nothing gives greater pleasure than, passing over the many distinguished 
men whom have home, able pick out some eminent person from the 
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outside, and him that which the highest honour that can bestow, 
and, believe, not usually regarded among the lowest foreigner can receive. 

Prof. Science international, but acquires national aspects from its 
cultivators, who belong different nations they think, speak and write different 
languages. ‘These national aspects become more marked the more science treats 
regions the world. Grown English soil, English geology has features 
differing from those continental geology, and English geography differs certain 
regards from the German one. English travellers began with practical geography 
all parts the world; vast colonial empire directed the English geographer 
explorations all continents; the ocean all its parts attracted the British 
mariner, and the more difficult navigation became the frozen sea, the more 
British exploration was carried victoriously. German geography had its roots 
the the scientist, who collects the literary material from all parts the 
world, arranges critically after systematic plan. There were, indeed, 
always German explorers who worked with great ideals different parts the 
world, but practical geography arose Germany only after the foundation the 
new empire. the same time, when colonial geography and the explorations 
the sea became new branches German geographical work, England general 
problems and questions education began raise interest. Thus, the course 
time, the original difference between English and German geography became 
less and less, and approach both sides the German ocean that true geo- 
which, based personal observation some parts, tries treat all parts 
the surface the globe with the same deep scientific interest, and exploration, 
research and critical work come more and more into contact. There one fact which 
can illustrate how different the ways English and German geography have been 
England was the Royal Geographical Society which founded geographical 
professorships the universities; Germany, however, the professor geography 
the Berlin university, Karl Ritter, was one the founders the oldest 
Geographical Society. With admiration English exploration studied Germany, 
and have the feeling that the medal awarded the Royal Geographical 
Society one those recognitions German geographical work often expressed 
that Society. accept the medal with the expression deeply felt gratitude. 

The Presipent: For our next medal have abroad that say, 
America can called abroad, which inclined dispute. was 
standing, not very long ago, this platform, and gave most interesting 
paper, which have distinct recollection. has done very meritorious 
work closely investigating little-known part that large region South 
America (Northern), drained the headwaters the Orinoco and the northern 
branches the Amazon, other parts which Humboldt, the brothers Schom- 
burgk, Wallace, and Richard Spruce worked. has filled vacant 
space the map this great region, which has hitherto attracted far too little 
attention (reaching does from the Guiana coast the Andes), and has 
rendered geography service which merits large measure recognition. 

Dr. Certainly one the most proud and pleasurable moments 
life receive this testimony which the Society has honoured with, but 
only just that should re-acknowledge the invaluable services rendered 
Bauer, who always worked most unselfishly, and the members 
crews, individuals, who, though very poor, were always men action and lions 
heart, and whose devotion and loyalty the success the enterprise largely 
depended and again reiterate what proud and pleasurable moment for 
have received this honour. have also read the Press being foreigner, 
but not consider myself such, son New England and true son 
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university founded Englishman, the past traditions which have come 
from England, feel greater pride the fact that have been honoured 
English Society which have come regard sort home family 
mother, and from whom have drawn inspiration and the strength which has 
enabled what little may have contributed towards the progress 
geography. 

The The Murchison Award has been given Commander Pennell, 
for his important services Captain Scott’s Antarctic Expedition, 1910-13, but 
unfortunately not able here receive it. The Gill Memorial give 
Mr. Wollaston, for exploring work Sudan, Ruwenzori, Pacific islands and 
Dutch New Guinea. need add little this, because you know from papers read 
before the Society and from notices his work the Press how very distinguished 
and enterprising this work has been. 

Mr. thank you most sincerely for the honour you have given 
making this award the Gill Memorial. would like also thank you 
the name Mr. Kloss, companion New Guinea, and also, may mention 
them here, those Dyaks and other people different colours and countries who have 
contributed the greater less success the expedition with which have been 
concerned, 

The The Cuthbert Peek Grant goes Dr. Ball, for the very 
large amount geographical work great scientific value carried out Egypt 
during the last eighteen years. The Beck bequest goes Mr. Dracopoli, for 
his careful survey work the Sonora desert Mexico 1911-12, and for his 
expedition the Lorian swamp and neighbouring regions 1912. 

Mr. receiving this award should like express how very 
deeply grateful Lord Curzon and the Council for conferring upon me, 
and also express the feelings most who work abroad, because think 
owe much our success the help and assistance receive from the Royal 
Geographical Society home. 

The President then delivered his Anniversary Address (see 1). 

The report the Council was then submitted. The ballot was taken for the 
election Council, and the President announced that the Council list was accepted. 

The Council list follows, the new members those changing office are 
printed italics 

Douglas Freshfield. Vice-Presidents: Right Curzon 
Colonel Sir Thomas Hungerford Holdich, Sir 
Treasurer: Edward Somers Cocks. Trustees: The Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Yates Thompson, Hon. Secretaries: Colonel Sir Johnston, 
Sir Francis Younghusband, Foreign Secretary: The Right Hon. 
Sir Martin Conway, Dr. Dickson; Henry Wilson Fox 
Professor Stanley Gardiner, Professor Garwood, The Lord 
Right Hon. Sir Claude Macdonald, etc.; Sir 
Molesworth Sykes, Colonel Sir Henry Trotter, 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Annual Dinner the Society was held the evening the Anniversary 
Meeting the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole. The President, Douglas 
Freshfield; was the chair, and among those present were: American Ambassador 
(H.E. Hines Page); Chilean Minister Sir Augustin Edwards); Sir 
George Reid; Viscount Bryce; Sir Claude Macdonald; Sir Edward Poynter 
Lord Stair; Lugard; Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich; Bishop 
Browne; Colonel Sir Henry Trotter; Colonel Sir Charles Watson; Dr. 
Dr. Hamilton Rice; Sir Francis Younghusband; Colonel Admiral 
Sir Inglefield; Mr. Hogarth Herr von Kuhlmann; Lord Justice Pick- 
ford; Mr. Yates Thompson; Lord Colchester; Sir Melvill Colonel 
Close; Dr. Douglas Mawson; Mr. Lamplugh; Admiral Ingle- 
field; Sir Edward Davidson Sir Charles Stanford; Sir John Chancellor; Sir 
Bruce Seton. 

The proposed the toasts King, our Patron,” and 
Queen, Queen Alexandra, the Prince Wales, and other members the Royal 
The then proposed the toast the Society. 

Our first duty, after honouring the customary loyal toasts, drink the 
prosperity the great body which those who are able present to-night 
form but small fraction, Royal Geographical Society. meet here, 
accordance with our annual custom, affirm our belief its usefulness science 
and the services can render promoting the interests, political, commercial, 
and educational, the British Empire. Our Society has past. already 
years since grandfather entered one its first members. 
But not propose back into its history. prefer to-night deal briefly 
with some the criticisms that are from time time made our work, with 
some the gloomy forebodings that are not infrequently hazarded with regard 
our future. always profitable try see ourselves others see us. 

have most friends who belong other learned societies, which 
designate themselves not graphical, but logical. Such friends are apt, when 
critical mood, suggest that our work rather observation than reasoning— 
that are not, the strict sense the word, “scientific.” But surely 
better verify your facts before you argue. hypothesis based hypothesis 
may vicious. have noticed such elsewhere. geographers are quite ready 
recognize that the work that lies the root our science, exploration, prompted 
largely the love travel and adventure; that our Society’s funds are part 
supplied those who delight the records discovery, seeing and hearing 
great are way ashamed these foundations which 
build our But, remember, they are only foundations. cannot submit 
represented mere mechanical labourers, hod-carriers the Hall 

Again most us, fancy, have suffered under the ready jibe the man one 
meets the street, Well, your job pretty well done; what left you now 
after the Poles?” quote this sentence because condenses and crystallizes 
convenient form current popular misapprehension. still large public 
apt look explorers, the sons enterprise who visit savage countries,” Dr. 
Johnson called them, more than the providers amusement for idle readers 
and raw material for 

Let accept for moment, and for argument’s sake, their point view. 
Even with narrow horizon need surely fear lack employment our 
time. The poles have been reached. But the Polar regions still bristle with 
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islands and icefields untouched navigators. They contain, doubtless, material 
which may throw fresh light the formation and past conditions our planet. 

are entertaining to-night the leaders one the most fruitful, 
scientific sense, Antarctic expeditions. have all read Dr. 
wonderful adventures and heroic courage the most tragic circumstances. 
public have yet realize the rich results brought home from his sojourn two 
years the wilderness. all join congratulating Australia expedition 
which does much 

Still, despite all that has been done and all that has been suffered the passion 
for exploring the polar fastnesses grows. even hear rumours rival claims 
and international jealousies. would impossible for this, for any scientific 
society, admit the claim the first discoverers coast-line its exclusive 
use, during indefinite number years, basis for further exploration. But 
most earnestly desired that rival explorers either Pole should show 
each other all reasonable consideration; should arrange their plans ensure 
mutual co-operation their common aim, the progress discovery, and 
diminish their own risks. Where there are rights there the more room for 
courtesy. 

Let remember also that the Poles are not the only frozen fastnesses that call 
for investigation. The highest mountains the world await their 
The great icefields the Himalaya, and the ranges behind them, have only been 
touched on. could wish that some the pockets from which thousands are 
forthcoming for the Poles could tapped for organized exploration and attack 
the northern, the Tibetan, flank Mount Everest. Are nothing for 
the traveller beyond the Indian frontier but hamper him with official restrictions? 
Are leave the task increasing our knowledge these regions our gallant 
rivals, the Italians, the Duke the Abruzzi, Sella and Dr. Filippi? Yet 
however much personal taste may lean mountains, may incline 

The frozen ridges the Alps 
any other ground 


must confess that the habitable regions the globe that the 
work acquires the highest importance. For there touches 
immediately affecting humanity and human history. For those who face fevers 
place crevasses have the deepest respect, and there are still large regions 
Africa, New Guinea and South America where the modern Mandeville may 
place almost any tale without fear being contradicted the man who was 
before him—whatever may his fate the hands those who come after him. 
The globe far from exhausted from the explorer’s point view. Nor 
there any lack work for generations come for the scientific 
Those who are engaged the great map, uniform scale, the globe now 
preparation, are confess the inadequate nature their material 
over vast extent the Earth’s surface. 
have tried far, meet our critics their own ground. But exploration 
and cartography are, must insist, only the foundations geography. map 
not end, but means. abstract brought into use for larger 
storehouse memory. Our science, modern geography, not confined 
graphy. not satisfied until has framed such picture each region the 
surface may enable not only see is, but also trace the 
causes that have created and the influences exerts, the inter-action that 
between and the life, vegetable, animal, and human, found upon it. 
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Such picture needs for its completion the co-operation many and diverse 
intelligences. Human minds are plates very various and unequal receptivity. 
The traveller who has interest beyond his itinerary, the measure his marches, 
who like the Indian Pundits counts his paces, has his value. But the wider the 
traveller’s interests and powers observation, the greater his faculty receiving 
impressions, the higher will his use, the richer the harvest brings 

And all natural gifts perhaps, the one can least without that 
transmitting impressions, the literary gift. Sir Francis Younghusband, whom 
all feel honour welcome one our Honorary Secretaries, has dwelt 
his delightful book, ‘The Heart Continent,’ the solace the literature the 
imagination may the traveller the wilds. The theme was pleasantly 
embroidered this room fortnight ago the Literary Fund Dinner one 
our Fellows, Miss Violet Markham. Does not the traveller, some extent, repay 
the debt when breaks through the walls our fireside— 


Magic casements, opening the foam 
revealing 
aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves 


Geography owes deep debt Ruskin and Stevenson, Kipling and Belloc, 
Fromentin and Loti. its highest form, poetry, literature has never 
been too proud keep company with geography. Did not Homer (or any rate 
persons commonly mentioned Homer) write the well 
the The Roman poets are saturated with the geographical never 
open the Corpus Poetarum without being struck, not much the crowd 
place-names the extraordinary appositeness the epithets attached each. 
Virgil, above all, has exquisite touch for locality. And turn our own poets. 
Take Milton. How often drags scraps the geographical science his 
how revels high-sounding names remote mountains and islands! 
add but more instance. all friends none was keener his interest 
travel than the poet whose lines Edward Lear and Gifford Palgrave still ring 
the ears those who are not too young able appreciate the Victorian Muse. 

But must not pursue this flowery by-path any further. time drew 
towards conclusion. said few minutes ago that the Society had past. 
have forty-five years since joined the Society, thirty-five since first 
became member Council. During that period our growth every has 
been prodigious. Not only has our library and map collection doubled and 


quadrupled, have accumulated valuable store photographs and slides, 


have under the auspices two most accomplished editors, Mr. Bates and Dr, 
Keltie, created Journal the first its kind the world. have conjunction 
With the Universities and the Association Geographical Teachers been instru- 
mental raising the standard geographical teaching and its maps 
and text-books, throughout the country. Mr. Reeves has developed our course 
instruction intending travellers, and now has class sixty more youths 
desiring serve their country soldiers administrators remote 
And the past three years, under the stimulating presidency predecessor, 
Lord Curzon, have made most notable advances, have brought happy 
conclusion two questions that had for twenty years been hanging over the Council 
and the Fellows. more than time since Lord Curzon and first looked 
over houses St. James’s Square with view the Society’s move larger 
premises. nearly long ago that the admission ladies was first mooted. 
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Thanks the energy and persistent efforts our President, these matters 
which and collogued, collided, the remote past, have been happily 
settled. There can two opinions the advantage the Society’s work 
and the added amenities given Fellows the change from the crowded squalor 
Savile Row the luxurious spaces Lowther Lodge. Nor, far know, 
have any the anxieties excited some sensitive minds the second change, 
been justified. Every one must agree that the admission ladies have 
gained some very valuable Fellows. 

would take too long, and doubt would agreeable Lord Curzon, 
were attempt set out detail the work has done for the Society during 
his term office, which all one much I—has come its 
normal close. His fellow-officers alone can appreciate the attention has given 
not only the weightier matters that have come for decision, but every 
detail the furnishing and re-arrangement our new house. There has been 
nothing, down the choice carpets, the hanging pictures, the providing 
suitable mantelpiece ornaments, which has not shown the most sedulous 
But has left the Council put one finishing touch the 
decoration, touch sure all here will agree was called for. have asked 
Lord Curzon sit for his portrait placed over the mantelpiece our new 
Council Room. 

Lord Curzon hands over the Society his successor, installed the house 
has long desired and ineffectually dreamt of, sound financial position, and with 
income which hope may with care prove sufficient enable cope with 
its enlarged opportunities. One his last acts has been negotiate for the 
disposal our surplus land Kensington conditions which may, trust, enable 
during Presidency complete our premises Hall suitable for 
the Society’s ordinary meetings. 

its.eighty-four years existence the Society has had many distinguished 
Presidents the urbane Sir Roderick Murchison, who welcomed first 
entrance the Fellowship; statesmen like Lord Aberdare and Lord Northbrook; 
ardent geographers like Major Darwin, and our indefatigable old colleague Sir 
Clements Markham, whom regret not have with to-night. 

Lord Curzon has had one who combines many qualifications: 
traveller, one our Gold Medallists; geographer, the author works 
travel permanent value; pro-Consul who has served his country the 
greatest such posts, the Viceroyalty India; statesman whose eloquence 
conspicuous even that ancient home high thinking and high debating, the 
House 

sure all present will agree that there name could couple 
appropriately with the toast the Royal Geographical Society that our late 
President, Earl Curzon Kedleston. 

But now regret say must end speech very disappointing 
Curzon not here. has had accident, 
fall, which, though fortunately not serious, would have made too painful for 
him sit through our dinner. was only his usual energy and fortitude that 
enabled him cope with the annual meeting. has, therefore, asked his 
friend, Lord Lamington, one our Vice-Presidents, reply his place. 

Lord said: You will all regret the absence your retiring 
President, Lord Curzon, which due unfortunate accident. old friend 
had asked express his deep disappointment not being present. 
desired thank you for associating his name with the Royal Geographical 
Society, and congratulate the Society entering new premises and the great 
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development their wished thank the Council and the Honorary 
Officers for their loyal co-operation helping him administer the affairs the 
Society, also all the permanent staff for their during strenuous 
period, particularly mentioning Dr. Scott Keltie, whose knowledge and experience 
were ever his service. must express own admiration what Lord Curzon 
has accomplished, particularly for the vast amount unseen work and attention 
detail. His assiduity and contentment this without obtaining public credit 
acts stimulus one’s own small part life. have seen long shelf 
stacked with letters representing about one-sixth part the correspondence during 
his tenure oftice, when must have himself written some three thousand letters. 
bad enough reply the toast one’s own health, but the 
bility replying for another makes infinitely worse. the same time 
sorry and sympathize with the company, for listening stirring speech 
the work and objects the Society, and graceful acknowledgment thanks, 
they have had submit halting But once again take advantage 
the privilege given thank you most heartily Lord Curzon’s behalf. 

Sir proposing the toast the Medallists, Prof. Dr. 
Penck and Dr. Hamilton Rice, said: Prof. Penck geographical expert more 
than continental fame. has contributed almost every branch geographical 
science his research work, and him that owe our knowledge the way 
which the Alps were built. But his chief claim recognition from the Geo- 
Society lies his initiative the one-millimetre map the world, which 
will give (as map-reading public) the opportunity comparing the conforma- 
tions different parts the world without the necessity reconciling distorted 
fancy cartography. 

Dr. Hamilton Rice one older school geographers who explores the 
waste places the Earth learn what can the conditions humanity stiil 
existent them. This isthe great problem the day for geographers, and whether 
man his early beginnings was the repulsive creature depicted Sir Johnston 
the walls the Academy not, was probably something like it, and 
“up us” trace what the influence geographical environment may have 
been directing intellect, character and form till humanity culminates 
archbishop Lloyd George. 

Prof. said: Towards the end the last century there seemed 
critical moment for geographical exploration. Its field seemed disappear from 
our maps with the large white spots. But this was not the case. Many minor 
white spots still remained. Our knowledge foreign countrics consists general 
only network routes between which wide meshes are unknown. 
seemed good stimulation for further geographical have 
map which the grandeur its scale would show how little know many 
foreign countries. Thus, the plan map the world 1,000,0C0 conceived 
was thought partially aid for further exploration. admire Germany 
the great amount geographical exploration done English travellers, and 
know better way well posted news geographical exploration than 
read the Geogruphical Journal. astonishing how far Dr. Keltie’s knowledge 
goes; all exploration done the globe the most way registered the 
Journal. But England not only prominent geographical exploration; 
stands forth also geographical research. When came England receive 
the Medal, did not come alone. brought dozen students with me. 
They stay to-day the Isle Wight, and to-morrow shall meet South- 
ampton Portland and Lyme Regis see the coastal excellently 
explored the Geological Survey. Such geographical excursions regard one 
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the best means instruction, aud happy have the means 
undertake 

Dr. Fifty years ago, might say day, because 
was the latter part May, very modest and unassuming man, one possessed 
great courage, patience, tact, and love adventure, William Chandless, 
started from the house with only one servant, small canoe the country 
Indians, and June had reached the mouth the river Jurua 
beset many He, unaided, siogle-handed, and alone, carried out survey 
for nine months that great river, reaching total distance 1866 miles, only 
stopped lack water which could get further mention the 
name Chandless because the great accuracy his work, his vivid and 
interesting descriptions, his shrewd observations the possible future, the com- 
mercial values, and the products the country that traversed, and the 
extraordinary accuracy with which made his observations latitude and 
longitude any assistant, and above all the great courage and 
tact which characterized his dealings with all the savage tribes with which came 
into contact. These qualities mark him man rare fact, 
the ideal explorer, and man from whom have derived once inspiration and 
guidance. But far more than the moral and inspiration one individual the 
dominating power and this Society. The high standard 
which this Society maintains and exacts and its rigid adherence those best tradi- 
tions heroic past, the real man to-day inspired doing things worth 
And thus this Society all owe the men like Scott and 
Alexander and Chandless, and transmit future Chandlesses and Alexanders 
and Scotts, and certainly, proud are being members the Anglo-Saxon 
race this country, may make history the future the past, once 
inspiring and glorious. One more word before sit down. know voice the 
sentiments all the Medallists who have had todo with Dr. Keltie. have 
heard great deal how much stands for the world geography, but want 
for one moment say how much all who come into contact with Dr. Keltie, 
owe his personality. revere and hold him great esteem and 
affectionate regard. know voice the sentiments many when say this 
man that has been once strength and inspiration. 

proposing the toast the guests, Sir said: 1913 our 
retiring President, Lord Curzon, congratulated the Society the compliment paid 
them year year the guests who attended this annual banquet. This year 
think you will agree with have more than ever reason congratulate our- 
selves the eminent guests who have gathered our board, and now 
privilege ask you drink their healths. wish first offer the hearty 
welcome the Society the American Ambassador, whose our 
Patron’s Medallist this year belongs. That great country, America, has always 
given England her best, and Mr. Page have worthy successor the 
long line statesmen who have been accredited the Court St. James. 
happy augury that when arrangements are foot, they are present, for 
celebrating the great peace centenary, should have His Excellency the head 
the American Embassy London, and that should have the same time 
amongst that distinguished diplomatist and man letters, Lord Bryce, 
who has but lately retired from our Embassy Washington. His name naturally 
suggests those other ex-Presidents the Alpine Club, one the many posts 
which has filled, Sir Edward Davidson, Bishop Brown, and the Club’s 
present President, Lord Justice all whom are present to-night. 
our good fortune also extend the Chilean Minister. are 
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grateful Herr von Kuhlmann for accepting our invitation present to-night, 
and would take this opportunity heartily congratulating him the award this 
year our Founder’s Medal one his fellow-countrymen, whom you have 
just had the pleasure listening, Dr. Penck. peculiar gratification all 
see Sir George Reid amongst again after his too long absence, for this gather- 
ing, which includes the survivors the latest Antarctic expedition, would have been 
incomplete without the genial presence the High Commissioner for Australia. 
Through him also our thanks are due for the generous help given the Govern- 
ment represents. give cordial reception the representatives the other 
Geographical Societies who have been good enough respond our invitation to- 
night, and would especially thank Lord Stair for giving this opportunity 
expressing its President, personally, the warm regard which our Society has 
for the sister Society the north the Tweed. would convey our cordial 
acknowledgments Sir Edward Poynter, the President the Royal 
that eminent composer, Sir Charles Stanford; Sir Arthur Evans, the President 
the Institute Civil Engineers, Sir Melvill Beachcroft, and Mr. Edward 
Clodd. 

You will, feel sure, wish me, before close these remarks, extend 
behalf cordial and enthusiastic welcome Dr. Douglas Mawson, the leader the 
Australian Antarctic Expedition, and his gallant companions who are here to- 
night. Dr. Mawson and his companions carried the Union Jack and the Common- 
wealth flag from the already explored areas the east the Antarctic continent 
its westward extremity, surveying and laying down over 1000 miles coasc. They 
have thus, Dr. own words, clinched claim its future.” Australia 
has right good reason proud this great geographical enterprise, which she 
herself initiated and generously supported its successful conclusion, and she 
has right also proud the splendid capacity and the heroic endurance 
those her sons who took part its accomplishment. was essentially scientific 
expedition, and know enough already justify the that when the 
masses carefully recorded data have been elaborated will found that Dr. 
Mawson and his colleagues have obtained quite important results, not more 
important, those that have been recorded behalf any other expedition 
that region the are all glad see here to-night also Captain Davis, 
the whose iron nerve and splendid seamanship the survivors the 
expedition really owe their escape from these cruel regions thick-ribbed ice, and 
whose oceanographic investigations, prosecuted from his ship the depths between 
Australia and Antarctica and along the Antarctic continental shelf, will prove the 
greatest value both the scientist and the and, Mr. President and gentle- 
men, including our toast the health this small band intrepid explorers, 
feel sure that each one here will give more than passing thought those 
comrades theirs, Ninnis and Merz, who fell out their ranks before the end was 
reached, and who are sleeping their last sleep amidst the ice the Antarctic. Mr. 
President and Fellows the Royal Geographical Society, give you the toast 
Guests,” coupled with the names Lord Bryce and Dr. Douglas Mawson. 

Dr. Mawson said: saying few words reply this toast and thanking you 
for the very kind words which have been said, can merely say Thank you” from 
the bottom heart for the appreciation that you show for our eadeavours during 
the last two years. reports that have been published England have been 
nieagre, that think you have not had the information that you would have had 
were this expedition purely English, from the British Isles. There are here 
present to-night, already stated, Captain Davis, who has done much for the 
expedition. was second command. Mr. Madigan, who now 
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University, who did splendid work throughout meteorologist and sledger and also 
geologist. There Dr. McLean, who struggling with now write 
account our experiences two months. have got contract and the 
publishers think will depend good deal upon McLean, for time taken 
with other things that have not very much time left write account the 
work. There Mr. Gray here, second officer the ship whose duty 
comprised the navigation the ship, and pretty extensive one turned out. 
never grumbled about it, but had very little time reply the questions put 
him, for was busy working out latitudes and longitudes every half-hour so, 
and intervals when anything special happened. Then there Mr. Ogilvie, who 
was artist and draughtsman, who busy maps for the Geographical Society. 
opportunity for give our best thanks this Society for the way which 
they helped our expedition two critical its history. Finance the real 
trouble expedition, and the Geographical Society did much for the 
beginning, and when extra were needed, after our failure get away last year 
account the heavy weather, they came forward again, and helped 
generous way, and all times every possible way the Society helped us, 
that our success was largely due the way which your Society helps all geo- 
graphical endeavour, which they consider worthy their assistance, both with 
money, instruments, maps, etc. think that any real endeavour would never 
passed over, although know that sometimes they get worried how raise 
the money when these projects are started. There are lot other things could 
have referred to, but the time late, and will just sit down now, thanking 
you all once again. 

Lord proposing The President,” said: Let express very hearty 
thanks for the great honour done you the guests who have been invited here 
this evening, and for whom with Dr. Mawson privileged speak, letting 
the guests the Society which has done more perhaps than any other 
organization that has ever existed, more even than the Council the Indies 
Seville, further geographical discovery both the stimulation has given 
those undertaking it, and the rewards and encouragement has bestowed upon those 
who have returned victorious. Let also add that have been the model 
many other societies all over the world, one which (the National Geographic Society 
America) happen know particularly well, which carrying your work with 
brilliant success the United States America and which looks you its in- 
and its model. also privilege who have been travelling and study- 
ing geography for many year, acknowledge the help that have all derived 
from the liberal way which the Society has opened its library and its splendid 
collection maps. paying that tribute, would once again express what has 
been expressed several times to-night, what cannot expressed too often, the debt 
which all who have used your rooms owe the kindness and the knowledge and the 
sympathy Dr. Keltie. The only fear have ever had for the Society 
that there would come time when there would nothing more left for 
do; when would have prosecuted its work with such energy and constancy that 
all the unexplored parts the world would have been and more fame would 
easy passage the nearest planet, that would lamentable prospect for 
geographers. the course travelling aloug the several oceans and 
penetrating far one could into the mainiand, have taken the opportunity 
always inquire from those who lived places that were visited, what was known 
the places that lay little farther back, and satisfaction tell you that 
there really lie great many unexplored regions. quite enough for the 
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lifetime the youngest among us. Even the islands are not altogether known. 
There great deal, think, still explored both Borneo and New 
Guinea and when you come continents, there great deal still done 
Central Africa. There more done Central Asia, spite all that has 
been done Prejevalsky and our friend Sir Francis Younghusband and Dr. Sven 
Hedin, and especially exploring its great mountain ranges like the Kuen Lun 
and the Karakoram. There immense deal done the central parts 
South America; other river courses traced besides that which the courage 
and perseverance ex-President Theodore Roosevelt has now brought light. 
Last all there Arabia. wonder how many realize that the centre 
Arabia practically terra incognita and there very large tract there which 
has the particular advantage for the explorer that one can enter without very 
slender prospect returning. Any man seeking the rewards enterprise 
won fortitude and resource could have place where would more likely 
wia them should get back safely and man would welcomed back with 
more applause than who explores that region and succeeds propitiating the 
Wahabis who hold power there. Even when these things have been done there 
will remain tremendous field what one may call the intensive cultivation 
geography. has been well observed how much has yet done improving 
and making more exactly precise our knowledge even those countries which 
contain certain number names upon the map, and Sir Thomas Holdich 
observed, that study particularly interesting connection with the study 
the races mankind. The races mankind may belong one sense the 
anthropologist and the ethnologist, but they also belong primarily you geographers 
because you who bring them into relation with the natural environment which 


made them what they are, and therefore first and foremost the geographer 


who ought investigate, describe and determine the limits the races man- 
kind, work which cannot prosecuted too soon, because every day some those 
races are either disappearing being permeated and overlaid the intrusions 
so-called civilized man that they are losing the qualities which make them 
interesting us. 

These are fascinating themes which must not venture let myself enter. 
But charged with particularly agreeable duty. that proposing the 
health your President. attribute the honour being allowed propose his 
health the fact that possibly the oldest, but any rate among the very 
oldest, his friends here present. feel that must not let myself speak 
the character old friend, because were tell you all that his friends think 
and all those admirable and endearing qualities which his friends know him 
possess, should detain you longer than this hour have any right do. 
Therefore will let tribute take the form recalling you what has done. 
has come into succession which has been illuminated the names great 
many most distinguished men, men eminent many walks life. One the 
most distinguished these, fully brilliant and energetic any one those 
who have sat this Chair, the President who has just retired, whom you are 
sorry not see here among this evening. Mr. Freshfield comes into that line, 
and think, although true that one must not speak one who putting 
his armour were taking off, think may safely say that Mr. Freshfield 
has proved most worthily, fully any man can prove, how admirably qualified 
for the position which your suffrages have raised him. has done 
great deal invaluable work for your Society. Geography science which has 
many aspects and which may approached upon many lines. would not 
difficult, think, prove—it theme that might well handled and brought 
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judicious hands—that geography includes all the sciences nature 
and most the sciences man, and Mr. Freshfield has approached many 
its most interesting and most important aspects. has approached science 
which deals with the configuration the surface, and particularly the 
mountains, and has also approached the side history and literature. Let 
remind you that one the most novel and striking features the exploration 
our own day has been the work our British climbers, who may said 
have contributed more perhaps than those any other nation our knowledge 
the loftiest points the Earth’s surface. When they had almost exhausted 
the Alps, they turned their attention the more distant mountain ranges, and 
Mr. Freshfield was pioneer that work. His expedition, 1868, along with 
Mr. Comyns Tucker the Caucasus was the first occasion which English- 
men set themselves conquer the great ranges outside Europe and carry our 
flag the summit their loftiest peaks. Thirty years later Mr. Freshfield 
followed the work that did ascending Kasbek and Elbruz, attacking 
the Himalayas and accomplished journey extraordinary interest and daring 
over the great passes behind Kangchenjunga. has also given the most 
thorough and comprehensive work the Caucasus that has been yet produced. 
the same time has written series books and articles chiefly concerned 
with mountains, but which have also brought geographical data into relation 
with history. The latest these, published only few weeks ago, very 
lucid and acute contribution the discussion the much-disputed question 
regarding Hannibal’s passage over the Alps, which have doubt you have 
already read. literary career devoted geography, which extends over forty-five 
years, because believe was 1869 that Mr. Freshfield’s first book the 
Caucasus was published, thing which may all admire and which 
bright ornament the crown President the Royal Geographical Society. 
have another tribute pay Mr. Freshfield practical man. has had 
great experience committees. was for thirteen years one your 
secretaries, took part great deal the active work done the Committees 
the Society. largely owing him that the Society’s collection photo- 
graphs was made, and that geographical education has taken its place among the 
recognized studies the universities. was urgent advocating the use 
colour the new Ordnance Survey maps. You know better than do, how 
many other ways his assiduity has given quiet but most useful service the work 
the Society. has also been President the Alpine Club and rendered great 
services it. owing him that the club occupies its present premises 
Savile Row, and has been able extend its activity many ways. But perhaps 
the best test Mr. Freshfield’s judgment and tact was seen the fact 
that for long time was Chairman the Committee the Incorporated Society 
Authors, which consists entirely poets, novelists and literary critics. Any one 
who has guided with success Committee which composed these very sensitive 
and susceptible elements and brought its action useful and harmonious issues, 
has given admirable proof his qualification for any governing post. think 
may say Mr. Freshfield that there department practical work that 
has filled that has not filled with credit and distinction. may venture con- 
gratulate the Geographical Society having him now its President, and wish 
for him behalf his old friends, both within and without the Society, long 
and happy course the chair which you have raised him. 

Mr. said: One speech night enough, and all shall say now 
is, after listening own praises for the last ten minutes, that blush for Lord 
Bryce well have always been taught believe that Lord Bryce 
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attribute him the same qualities. However, not for one, Lord Bryce 
justly remarked, putting his armour talk about himself, and certainly 
not indulge what might lengthy argument with Lord Bryce the con- 
cluding portion his speech. would only add that taking the Presidency 
succession one brilliant Lord Curzon, both recognize the 
position and the advantages given all predecessor has done. 
have yielded the wish colleagues taking this post age when 
should disqualified for any the Government Services, have made this 
many whom have known for years. Still more assured the loyal 
support and the unfailing energy our permanent staff, with many the 
members which have been cordial terms for the last quarter century. 
shall have one sorrow Presidency, but that will not speak now. Next 
year will time enough. Keltie’s name has been mentioned very often 
to-night, and must congratulate him having had many premature obituary 
notices. would once again thank you most heartily for the very warm way 
which you have received this toast, and the kind remarks made Lord Bryce. 


Fifteenth Meeting, June 1914 (in the Queen’s 
Esq., President, the 

Barton; Robert Henryson Caird, J.P.; Captain Roland 
Sackville Fletcher Granville Kekewich Cecil Thomas Madigan; Miss Hilda 
Howell. 

The paper read was 

“The Australasian Antarctic Expedition.” Dr. Douglas 


Sixteenth Meeting, June 16, Esq 
President, the Chair. 


The paper read was 
Brazil.” Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 


Seventeenth Meeting, June 22, 
President, the Chair. 


William Parker Atkinson; Herbert William Baron; Edward 
Campbell Barton; Rev. Captain Frederick Laurence Stanley 
Clarke, late 30th Punjabis and Suffolk Regt.; Mrs. Maxwell Walter 
Hayward Captain Hingston, Lorenz Edward August 
Paul Klopstock; Captain Henry Toke Munn; Thomas Dewsbury 
Parson; Ethelbert Olaf Stuart 

The paper read was 

“Exploration the Tsangpo Upper Brahmaputra.” Captain 
Bailey. 

Afternoon Meeting, June 18, 
the Chair. 

The paper read was 

Final Report the Rivers Dr. Strahan, and 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE THE MONTH. 
Additions the Library. 


EDWARD HEAWOOD, M.A., Librarian, 


The following abbreviations nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed indicate the source articles from other Geographical 


Academy, Akademie. Mag. Magazine. 

Abhandlungen. Mem. (Mém.) Memoirs, Mémoires. 
Ann. Annals, Annales, Annalen. Met. (mét.) Meteorological. 

Bulletin, Bollettino, Boletim. Proceedings. 

Col. Colonies. Royal. 

Com. Commerce. Rev. Review, Revue, Rivista. 

Erdkunde. 8c. Science(s). 

Ges. Gesellschaft. Transactions. 

Institute, Institution. Ts. Tijdschrift, Tidskrift. 

Iz. Izvestiya. Verein. 

Journal. Verh. Verhandlungen. 

Tb. Jahrbuch. Wissenschaft, and 

kaiserlich und kéniglich. Zap. Zapiski. 


Mitteilungen. 


account the ambiguity the words octavo, quarto, etc., the size books 
the list below denoted the length and breadth the cover inches the nearest 


selection the works this list will noticed elsewhere the Journal.” 


EUROPE. 
Albania. Peacock. 


Albania; the foundling State Europe. Wadham Peacock. London: 
Chapman Hall, 1914. Size 5}, pp. and 
7s. net. Presented the Publishers. 


Alp Tolomei. 
grande catena alpina displuvio sopra Adige. Per Ferruccio Ettore 
Tolomei. Maps and Illustrations. 
Alps—Historical. 


Hannibal once more. Douglas Freshfield. London: Arnold, 1914. 
Size 54, pp. vi. and 520, Maps and Illustrations. Price net. Presented 
the 


See review the June number (vol. 48, 679). 


Origin. B.S. (1913): 85-114. Revil. 
Alpes formation des montagnes. Par and 
Sections. 

Austria—Lower Austria. Deuts. Rundschau (1913-1914): 124-126. Firbas. 
Hausberge Von Dr. Oskar Firbas. 

ruins early buildings scattered small elevations through the country. 


Durch Thrakien nach Bulgarien. Eine Wanderung vom Bosporus zur Donau, 
Von Friedrich Bieber. 

Balkan States—Boundaries. Petermanns (1914): 175-176. Binzer. 


Die der neuen Abgrenzung der Bukarester 
Frieden vom und wirtschaftsgeographischen Von Major 
Frbr. Binzer. 
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Belgium—Brussels—Language. G., B.S.G. Paris (1913); 308-318. 
Les frangais dans bruxelloise. Par Paul Reclus. 

Bulgaria. Ischirkoff and Kassner. 
Oro- und Hydrographie von Bulgarien. Von Dr. Anastas Ischirkoff aus dem 
Bulgarischen von Kassner. (Zur Kunde der Balkanhalbinsel 
herausgegeben von Dr. Carl Heft 17.) Sarajevo: Studnitka, 1913. 
Size pp. vi. and Map and 

Danube. Min. Relaciones Exteriores Culto, Argentina 
Danubio bajo técnica, politica. Por Fernando Pérez. 

Europe—Ethnology. Geikie. 
The antiquity man Europe. Being the Munro Lectures, 1913. James 
Geikie. Edinburgh: Oliver Boyd, 1914. Size pp. xx. and 328. 
Maps, Diagrams, and Price 6d. net. Presented the 

Rev. Hydrobiologie (1914): 335-372. Ekman. 
Studien die Relikte der II. 
Von Dr. Sven Ekman. 


Europe, Western—Glacial Deposits. Kurtz. 
Verh. Naturhist. preuss, Rheinlande (1913): 87-108. 


Die Verbreitung der diluvialen Hauptterrassen-Schotter von Rhein und Maas 
der Bucht. Von Kurtz. Map. 
France—Ain—Revermont. Ann. (1913): 399-416. Chabot. 


Revermont: Ktude sur une région karstique Jura Par 
Georges Chabot. Maps. 


B.S. Languedoc. (1913): 115-130, 177-247. Vigie. 


Géographie Lodévois principalement point vue administratif. Par 
Vigié. 


J.G. (1913): 80-82. Homburg. 
The Saone-Rhone Valley. Homburg. 
France—Savoy—Hydrology. Mougin. 


Les torrents Savoie. Par Mougin. Grenoble: Grands Etablisse- 
ments Générale, 1914. Size pp. 1251. Maps 
and Illustrations. Price fr. Presented the Author. 

Germany—Bavaria—Lake. M.G. Ges. Miinchen (1913): 
Der Plansee. Eine geographische Seenstudie. Von Edwin Fels, Maps and 

Germany—Bavaria—Lakes. Ges. Miinchen (1913): 464-482. Reissinger. 
Die Seen des Eine morphometrische Studie. Von Adolf 
Reissinger. Maps and Sections. 

Germany—Bavaria—Morphology. Ges. Miinchen (1913): 337-380. Levy. 
Das Tegernseevorland: Aufbau und Versuch einer Entste- 
hungsgeschichte. Von Dr. Friedrich Levy. Map and Illustrations. 

Germany, 

Geol. Charakterbilder (Stille), Heft Plates. 
Die Endmorinen Flachlande. Von 
Deuts. Bremen (1913): 159-170. 
Die Lage der Stadt Miinster Von Dr. Sketch-map. 
Germany—Prussia—River terraces. 


Die diluvialen Flussterrassen Nordrand von Eifel und Venn. Von 
Map. 


Forschungsen deuts. Landeskunde 1-136. 


Das Siedlungswesen des Kénigreichs Wiirttemberg. Von Dr. Robert 
Gradmann. 
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Holland. 
From the Thames the Netherlands. voyage the waterways Zesland 
and down the Belgian Coast. Charles Pears. London: Chatto Windus, 
1914. Size pp. xvi. and 211. Maps and Illustrations. Price 68. net. 
Presented the Publishers. 

[The historical geography Hungary the 15th Century. 


Toeland. Thoroddsen, 
Japetus Steenstrups rejser paa Island, aarene 1839-1840. 
Th. Thoroddsen. (From for Japetus Copenbagen, 
1913. Size 10} 8}, pp. 20. Sketch-map. 


These journeys covered most the southern and western parts the island, 
including the north-western peninsula. 

Italy. Sieberg. 
die Erdbeben- und Vulkankunde Von August 
Sieberg. Jena: Fischer, 1914. Size pp. vi. and 226. Sketch-maps and 
Price 

Italy —Appennines. Mem. G., Riv. Italiana (1914): 1-66. 
Studio sulla distribuzione delle masse montuose nell’ Appennino Centrale. Del 
Dott. Ugo Giovannozzi. 

Italy— Communications. Beretta. 
National Navigation Intérieure. Communication sur voie d’eau 
Milan Venise. Par Mario Beretta. Paris, 1913. Size 7}, pp. 30. 

See note April number, 440. 


Italy—Liguria—Coast. Com. Talassogr. Italiano, (1913): pp. 
Studio idrografico della marina Chiavari Per Prof. Domenico 
Omodei. Charts. 

Italy—Meteorology. Fabris. 

Com. Italiano, Mem. (1912); pp. and 44. 
Lanci contemporanei palloni piloti dal maggio luglio 1912. Per cura 


della Direzione del Servizio aerologico Italiano. I.: Osservazione. II.: Risul- 
tati, per dott. Fabris. Sketch-maps. 


Italy— Ward, Lock Co. 
handbook Rome and its environs. London: Ward, Lock Co., [1914). 
Size 44, pp. 224. Plans and Illustrations. Price 6d. net. Presented 
the 

Der Monte Argentario Von Prof. Dr. Braun. Map. 

Dalgado. 
The climate Portugal, and notes its health resorts. Dr. Dalgado. 
Lisbon (London: Lewis), 1914. Size pp. xxiv. and 479. Maps. 
Price 6d. net. 

Russia—Ethnography. Sands, 


The Ukraine. Bedwin Sands. London: Griffiths, 1914. Size 
pp. 71. Sketch-maps and Illustrations. Price net. Presented the 
Publisher. 

Russian Baedeker. 


Russia; with Teheran, Port Arthur, and Peking. Handbook for travellers, 
Karl Baedeker. (London: Fisher Unwin), 1914. Size 44, 
pp. and 590. Plans. Price 18s. net. Presented Editor. 
The first issue this useful guide English. 


Spain—Majorca. Ludwig Salvator. 
und Herrn Erzherzog Ludwig Prague: Mercy Sohn, 1914. Size 


pp. xxxii and 709. Maps and Presented the 
Archduke Ludwig Salvator. 
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Die jiingste grosse Ruckzugsphase der Schweizer Gletscher Lichte der 
Klimaschwankung. Von Dr. Julius Maurer. 

United Kingdom—Channel Islands. Sinel. 


Prehistoric times and men the Channel Islands. Joseph Sinel. Jersey: 
Bigwood, 1914. Size 5}, pp. vii. and 187. Sketch-maps and Illustra- 
tions. Price net. Presented the Publisher. 


ASIA. 
Arabia. Palestine Fund, Quart. Statement (1914): 18-23. Watson. 
The desert the Wanderings. Sir Charles Watson. 
China. Maybon. 


Albert Maybon. République chinoise. Paris: Colin, 1914. 
pp. xix. and 268. Price Presented the Publisher. 

China— Earthquakes. Hoang. 
Variétés Sinologiques, No. bis.—Catalogue des tremblements terre signalés 
Chine. les sources Chinoises (1767 avant aprés Par 
Pierre Hoang. 1913. Size 6}, pp. xxvii. and 424. 
Map and 

China—Historical. Rev. Hist. Colonies Frangaises (1913): 163-216. Cordier. 
mandant Villevault, 1765-1766. Par Henri Cordier. 

China— Mongolia. 
Sous-Sect. Troitzkossawsk-Kiakhta Imp. Russe 14, 1911 (1912): 60-70. 
Rapport sur une excursion Mongolie pendant 1911. Par Molt- 

schanoff. Sketch-maps. [In Russian.] 

Bacot and Chavannes. 
Les Mo-so. Ethnographie des Mo-so, leurs religions, leur langue leur écriture, 
avec les documents historiques géographiqueg relatifs Li- 

iang, par Chavannes. Leyden: Brill, 1913. Size 7}, pp. 218. 
Maps and Price 32s. 6d. net. 


China and Tibet. Filchner and others. 


Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der Expedition nach China und Tibet, 
1903-1905. 11. Band: Astronomische Beobachtungen, bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. 
Erdmagnetische Beobachtungen, bearbeitet von Dr. Praybyllok. 
Presented Dr. Filchner. 


French Cabaton. 
Rev, Hist. Colonies (1913): 73-116. 


Jouveau-Dubreuil. 


Musée Guimet: d’Etudes, Tomes 26-27.) Paris: Geuthner, 
1914. Size 6}, pp. (vol. 192; (vol. 152. Price fr. 
Presented the Publishers. 


India—Burma— Geology. Touche. 


Mem. Surv. India (1913) (Part 2): pp. 380 and 
Geology the Northern Shan States. Touche. Maps, Sections, 
and 
Pascoe. 
Mem. Geol. Surv. India (1912) (Part I.): pp. 270 and 
The oil-fields Burma, Pascoe. Maps, Sections, and 
India—Census. Census Commission. 


Census India, 1911. parts (in vols). Caleutta, 1912-1913. 
Size 84. Maps and Diagrams. Presented the Government India. 


India—Delhi—Survey. Engineers 69-75. Hobart. 


Report the survey and demarcation, and the fire precaution arrangements. 
Lieut. Hobart. 
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India—Geological Terms. Mem. Geol. Surv. India 1-127. 
Indian geological terminology. Sir Thomas Holland. Maps. 
India—Survey. Burrard, 


Records the Survey India. Vol. Prepared under the direction 
and 
report the work Lieut. Bell, referred the March number, 1914, 
India—Survey and Research. Board Scientific 
Annual Report the Board Scientific Advice for India for the year 1912-13, 
1914. Size pp. 190. 
Determination the formule the vertical water-temperature the principal 
lakes Japan. Chinzan Gakuzin. [In 


Mihara Province Idzu. Okamura. Sketch-maps. [In 
Japan—Volcano. Tokyd 49-55. Watanabe 

Sakurajima voleano. Watanabe. [In 
Malay Archipelago. 


Java and her neighbours: traveller’s notes Java, Celebes, the Moluccas, and 
Sumatra. Arthur London, etc.: Putnam’s Sons, 1914, 
Size pp. 350. Sketch-map and Illustrations. Price 6d.. net. 
Presented the Publishers. 

Philippines. Worcester. 
The Philippines past and present. Dean Worcester. London: 
Mills Size 54, pp. viii., viii. and 1024. 
net. Presented the Publishers. 


AFRICA. 

Africa—Phytogeography. Mason, 
Some flowers Eastern and Central Africa. Mason. (From the 
Journal the Royal Horticultural Society, part I.) London, 
6,pp.16. Illustrations. 

Africa—Portuguese discoveries. South African (1913) 67-80. Seruya. 
History early Portuguese discoveries and exploration Africa. Solomon 
Seruya. Portraits and 

Algeria—Language. and Gautier. 
sur dispersion langue Berbére Algérie. Par Prof. Edmond 
Prof. Gautier. Alger, Size 84, pp. 164. Map. 

Belgian Congo. B.S. Belge Etudes Col. Collet. 
pour formation d’un capital Congo. Par Octave J.-A. 
Collet. 

Belgian Congo. Cooper. 
Hunting and hunted the Belgian Congo. Reginald Davey Cooper edited 
Keith Johnston. London: Smith, Elder Co., 1914. Size pp. 
xvii. and and Price 10s. 6d. Presented 
the 

British East Africa. The Leader (Nairobi). 
The Leader Annual and Gazetteer British East Africa. descriptive, official, 
and statistical account and directory British East Africa and Uganda. 
piled The Leader Office. Nuirobi (London: Davis Soper), 1914. Size 
54, pp. xiv. and 286. Maps. Price rupees (48. 6d. net). Presented the 

British East Africa—Railway. Mag. (1914): 78-83. Elliot. 
The Magadi railway. Elliot. 


Canary Islands—Botany. Kew (1918): 287-299. Sprague and Hutchinson. 


botanical expedition the Canary Islands, 1913. Sprague and 
Illustrations. 
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Thys. 
des anciens lacs congolais. Par Capitaine Robert Thys. 
Size 124 9}, pp. 54. Maps, Diagrams. 

See note the April number, 
Butler. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. Size pp. 64. Price 4s. 


sented the Publishers. 
See note the Monthly Record, supra, 97. 
Alpine (1914): 13-27. Howard. 
Scrambles Sinai. Geoffrey Howard. 
French West Africa. G., Paris (1913): 295-807. 


Mission Afrique occidentale. Cameroun (1911-1912). Par 
Gironcourt. Sketch-map and 


French West Africa—Tsetse. Ann (1913): 


Les mouches Afrique Occidentale Frangaise. Emile Roubaud. 


Italian East Africa—Hydrography. Salazar. 
Campagna idrografica della Nave Staffetta,” anni 1910-11. Dal Comandante 


Salazar. (From Annali Idrografici, vol. Anno 1911-1912.) Genoa, 1913. 
124 8}, pp. 168. Charts. 


hydrographical work the coasts the Red sea and Indian ocean. 
Italian Somaliland. Martino. 


Somalia nostra. Giacomo Martino. Bergamo: Ist. Ital. 


Grafiche, 1918. Size 10} 7}, pp. 114. Maps, Plan, and Price 
6d. 


Italian Somaliland—Climate. 


Eredia. 
Col., Rapp. Monogr. Col. No. 14, pp. 48. 
clima della Somalia Italiana meridionale. Per Filippo Eredia. 
Morocco—Mazagan. Dornellas. 


Lisbon, 1913. Size 104 pp. and 
Natal—Durban. Min. and Civil Engineers 1-31. Methven. 


Durban Harbour, South Cathcart William Methven. 
and Diagrams. 


Nigeria. Himbury. 
Nigeria. Himbury. 1914. Size 54, pp. 24. 
Nigeria. G., Paris 273-294. Mercadier. 


Douze cents sur bas Niger pas les rapides Par 
Sketch-map and Illustrations. 


North Africa—Survey. Cholesky. 
Cahiers Service Géographique No. 35. Rapport sur les opérations 
Nivellement Précision d’Algérie Tunisie. les campagnes 
1910-1911, 1911-1912, 1912-1913. capitaine Cholesky. Paris, 1913. 
Size 64, pp. 36. Diagrams. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Alaska—Geology. U.S. Geol. Surv. 588 (1913): pp. 82. 
geologic reconnaissance the Circle Quadrangle, Alaska. Prindle. 
Maps, and Diagrams. 

Surv. 586 pp. 160. Smith. 
The Noatak-Kobuk region, Alaska. Philip Smith. Maps and 
Alaska and Tyrrell. 

and Canada 1912 (1913): Sect. iv., 29-59. 

The gold the Klondike. Tyrrell. 
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Canada. Scottish Mag. (1913): 524-547, 565-580. 
Dominion Canada: study regional Arthur Silva 
White. Sketch-maps. 

Canada—British Columbia. American (1914): 1-24. Vreeland, 
Notes the sources the Peace river, British Frederick Vree- 
land, Map and Illustrations. 

Canada—British Columbia—Geology. Department 
Canada. Department Mines. Geological Survey. Memoir No. 23. Geolo 
the coast and islands between the Strait Georgia and Queen Charlotte sound, 
B.C. Austen Bancroft. Ottawa, 1913. Size pp. viii. and 
Map and 


The Montreal, Ottawa, and Georgian Bay Canal. Sir Robert Perks. 
Sketch-map. 
See note the Monthly Record, June, 695. 


Ermatinger and 


Edward Ermatinger’s York Factory being record journeys made 
between Fort Vancouver and Hudson bay the years 1827-1828. With introduc- 
tion Judge Ermatinger and notes Judge Ermatinger and James 


White. Map and Portrait. 

Canada—Ontario—Glaciology. Canadian 57-79. Taylor. 
The moraine systems South-western Ontario. Frank Taylor. 
maps and Illustrations. 


Ottawa. Cenom. Par Benjamin Sulte. 


Les noms dans les Provinces Maritimes. Par Abbé Frangois 
Bourgeois. 
Canada—Place-names. Ganong. 
and Canada 1912 (1913): Sec. 179-200. 

organization the scientific investigation the Indian Place-nomenclature 
the Maritime Provinces Canada. (Second paper.) Dr. Ganong. 
Canada—Survey. Department the Interior. 
Department the Interior. Annual report the Topographical Surveys Branch, 
1911-1912 Ottawa, 6}, pp. vi. and and 

Diagrams. Maps separate case. 

Canada—Vancouver Figueroa and 
Sociedad Mexicana Geografia noticias Nutka. Diccionario 
Figueroa, precedidos una noticia acerca del Br. Expedicion 
cientifica del siglio Por Alberto Mexico, 1913. Size 
64, pp. cix. and 119. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Colonies. 


Venerosi Pesciolini. colonie italiane nel Brasile Stati 
Rio Grande Sul, Sta. Catharina, Fratelli Bocca, 1914. 
Size pp. und Illustrations. Price 5s. 


Martins 
que Terra Homem.) Por Romario Martins. Curitiba, 
Size pp. 80. and Presented the 
Author. 

Various pamphlets the same author the disputed bound ary between the 
states and Santa Catharina have also been received. 

Chile. Maitland. 
its land and people. The history, natural features, development, and 
industrial resources great South American Republic. Francis 
London: Griffiths, 1914. Size pp. 298. Map and 
tions. Price 10s. Presented the Publisher. 
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Chile—Surveys, etc. Oficina Mensura Terras. 
Chile. Sesta Memoria del Director Oficina Mensura 
1913. Size pp. 240. Maps. 

Includes papers geology, seismology, climate, 
Falkland islands—Historical. 
Rev. Hist. Colonies Frangaise 1913): 39-72. 


Les précurseurs compagnie des Indes Orientales. politique Coloniale 
des Malouins. Par Ch. 


Ronciére. 


French Guiana—Historical. Rev. Hist. Colonies Frangaises (1913): Vaux. 


Documents sur perte retrocession Guyane frangaise (1809-1817). 
Par Baron Carra Vaux. 


Guatemala. 
Commercial Monographs. Guatemala. Edward Neville Vose. New 

Mem. Peabody Musewm (1913): 143-202. 
preliminary the prehistoric ruins Nakum, Guatemala. report 
the Peabody Museum expedition, 1909-1910. Alfred Tozzer. Sketch-map, 
Plan, Diagrams, and 

Peru and Ecuador. Ges. (1914): pp. xii. and 411. Sievers. 
Reise Peru und Ecuador, ausgefiihrt 1909. Von Wilhelm Sievers. Maps, 
and Profiles. 

Venezuela. Petermanns (1914): 83. Bendrat. 


Meine Besteigung des Cerro Santa Ana auf der Halbinsel Paraguana 
Venezuela. Von Thomas Bendrat. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
Australia— Broken Hill—Geology. 


Mawson. 
Mem. South Australia 211-319. 
investigations the Broken Hill area. Dr. Mawson. Maps, 
and Sections. 


Australia—Stuart’s expedition. 
Australasia, South Aust. Br. 29-47. 
Johu Stuart’s transcontinental expedition. Jubilee celebration banquet. 


Hawaii— Kilauea. American (1913): Perret and Brun. 


research Kilauea the summer 1911; Frank Perret. With 
report Dr. Albert Brun the material taken directly from Old Faithful.’ 


New Guinea, Dutch—Zoogeography. Lorentz. 
Zoologie. Leyden: Brill, Size 124 10, pp. 
tions, Purchased. 


New Guinea—Exploration. Graetz and Others. 


Die Vermessungs-Luftschiff-Expedition nach Neu-Guinea. Von 


Berlin: Siisserott, 1914. Size 64, pp. and 20. Sketch-maps 
and Illustrations. Price 8d. 


New German. (1914): 93-98. Klug. 
Die Witu-Inseln. Aus einen Bericht des Dr. Klug. 
New Hebrides. Globe, B.S.G. Genéve 77-89. Speiser. 


Voyage d’études aux Nouvelles-Hébrides. Par Dr. Félix Speiser. 
and Illustrations. 


See review book same author, vol. 43, 435. 
New Zealand, Bell. 


The wilds Maoriland. James Mackintosh Bell. London: Macmillan 


Co., 1914. Size pp. xiii. and 257. Maps and Illustrations. Price 15s. 
Presented the Publishers. 
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Pacific—French Commerce. 


Rev. Hist. Colonies Frangaises (1913): 


Par E.-W. Dahigren. 


Solomon Islands. M.G. Ges. Miinchen 483-490. 


Reiseeindriicke aus Buka und Bougainville. Von Ernst 
MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Cartography. 


Cartografia elementare pratica. Del Achille Dardano. 1913. Size 


Cartography. Service (France). 


Géographique Rapport sur les travaux 1912. 
Paris, 1913. Size 64, pp. 90. Maps and Diagrams. 

Navigation. Morgan and Others. 
The Conway being complete summary all problems navigation 
and nautical astronomy, with proofs formulas, for the use officers the 
mercantile marine and students. Morgan, Marchant, and 
Wood. London: Potter, 1914. Size 64, pp. 79. Diagrams. Price 
net. Presented the Publisher. 

alle Acque, Idrogr. Pubbl. 1913); pp. 38. 
Norme istruzioni per delle livellazioni geometriche 
PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Geology. Park. 
Size pp. xv. and 598. Sketch-maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams. 
net. Presented the Publishers. 

Glaciers. Rabot and 
Commission Internationale des Supplément rapport sur les 
variations périodiques des glaciers. 1911. par Charles Rabot 
Muret. (Extrait des Annales Glaciologie, 1913.) Berlin, 1913. 
pp. 


Interpretation anomalies gravity. Grove Karl Gilbert. 
Hydrology. Geol. Surv., Water-supply paper 387 (1913): 78. Hoyt. 


The effects ice stream flow. William Glen Hoyt. Sketch-map, 
tions, and Diagrams. 
Com, Italiano, Mem. pp. 18. 
L’influenza delle soluzioni saline sulla precipitazione della torbide. Per dott 
Antonio Manuelli. 
Limnology. Scottish Met. 189-193. Wedderburn. 
the appearance the surface fresh-water calm weather. Dr. 
Wedderburn. 


ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


the increasing power man over nature making him independent geo- 
conditions? George Chisholm. 

Anthropogeography. Ges. Wien (1913): 382-394. 
Der Begriff der oberen Siedlungsgrenze, seine Herkunft, Bestimmungs- 
methoden und sein geographisches Wert. Von Dr. Otto Lehmann. 

Commercial—Chemical manures. 
Institut International d’Agriculture. Production consommation des engrais 
chimiques Monde. Size pp. vi. aud 134. Maps and 
Diagrams. 


and 


LITERATURE THE MONTH. 


Commercial—Cotton. (1913): 385-398. Voeikof. 
culture coton cotonnitre dans monde. Par Woeikof. 
Commercial—German Sea-trade. Meuss. 


Die Unternehmungen des zur Emporbringung des preus- 
sischen Handels zur See. Von Johann Friedrich Meuss. 
des Instituts fiir Meereskunde Berlin, herausgeg. Albrecht 
Penck, Neue Folge, B., Heft 2.) Berlin: Mittler und Sohn, 1913. 
10} pp. ix. and 329. Maps and Illustrations. 

Commercial—Ocean Trade. Owen. 


Ocean trade and shipping. Douglas Owen. Cambridge: University Press, 
1914. Size 54, pp. and 277. and Price 
10s. 6d. net. Presented the Publishers, 


Contemporary Rev. 105 (1914): Turner. 
The mineral wealth the World. Turner. 

Commercial—Timber. Rev. 219 (1913): Lotbiniére. 

Economic geography. Teacher 112-117. Rutter. 


Environment its relation economic geography. William Rutter. 
Economic geography. Dove. 
Methodische Einfiihrung allgemeine Wirtschafisgeographie. Von Prof. 


Dr. Dove. Jena: Fischer, 1914. Size 64, pp. vii. and 51. Price 
2Mk. Presented the Publisher. 


Ethnology. Jochelson. 
Internat. Congress Americanists, VIII. Session, 1912 (1913): 334-343. 
Scientific results the ethnological section the Riabouschinsky expedition 
the Imperial Russian Geographical the Aleutian Islands and Kam- 

Historical—Ponce Leon. American (1913): 721-735. 
The track Ponce Leon 1513. Dr. Scisco. Sketch-map. 
See note the March number (1914), 340. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Placidus Spescha. Pieth and Hager. 
Pater Placidus Spescha sein Leben und seine Schriften. Herausgegeben 
von Prof. Dr. Fried. Pieth und Prof. Dr. Karl Hager. 
Benteli A.-G., 1913. Size 104 74, pp. and 515. and 

tions. Price 16s. 

This Benedictine monk was one the early explorers the mountains about the 
sources the Rhine. His writings are importance early contributions the 
science mountains. 


GENERAL. 

printed books. Peddie. 
Fifteenth-century books: guide their identification. With list the 
Latin names towns, and extensive bibliography the subject. Robert 
Alexander Peddie. London: Grafton Co., 1913. Size pp. 89. Price 
net. Presented the Publishers. 

handy little guide, giving much information not easily found the ordinary 
works reference. 

Geography. Petermanns I., 1-4, 65-68, 121-124. Hahn. 


Methodische Untersuchungen die Grenzen der Geographie (Erdbeschreibung) 
gegen die Nachbarwissenschaften. Von Prof. Dr. Friedrich Hahn. 


Travel. Pearse. 
74, pp. 105. Presented the Author. 


Travel. Ridger. 
wanderer’s trail; being faithful record travel many lands. 
Loton Ridger. London: Grant Richards, Ltd., 1914. Size 54, pp. 403. 
6d. net. Presented the Author. 
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EUROPE. 


Austria—Hungary. Militargeographisches Institut, Vienna, 
stat. miles). Bearbeitet und herausgegeben vom 
geographisches Institut, 1913. 

useful general map which the relicf shown layer colouring. 
are given 200 and 500 metres, and then regular 500-metre intervals. 


Balkan peninsula. Bacon, 
Map the Balkan Peninsula. Scale 2,000,000 inch 31°5 stat. miles. 
Size inches, London: Bacon Co., Ltd., [1914]. Price 
sented the Publishers. 

clearly printed political map, without hills, showing the States with their new 
boundaries different colours. The map constructed Alber’s conical equal- 
area projection, and has been compiled under the direction Mr. William Stanford. 
accompanied with complete index the names. 


British Isles—England. 
Bacon’s Large Scale Plan Portsmouth and Gosport. Scale 1:10,560 
Ltd., Price 1s. net. Presented the Publishers. 


British Isles—England. Railway Clearing House, 
Official Railway Map the Durham and Northumberland Districts. Scale 
126,720 inch stat. miles. Size inches. Prepared and published 
the Railway Clearing House, London, 1914. Price 5s. 6d. 


British Isles—England. Railway Clearing House, 
Official Railway Map Staffordshire and District. Scale inch 
stat. miles. Size inches. Prepared and published the Railway 
Clearing House, London, 1913. Price 


British Isles—England and Wales. Ordnance Survey. 


Sheets published the Director-General the Ordnance Survey, from 
May 31, 1914. 


England and Wales. 
map 
Large sheet series. Printed colours, and folded cover flat 
Sheet paper, 1s. 6d. mounted linen, 28. mounted sections, 28, 6d. 
6-inch maps 
Revised quarter-sheets, with contours blue and red. Price each. 


2500 scale maps 

with Houses stippled and with areas. Price each. 

Carnarvon, 7-10, 14, 12-2, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17-1, 45-7, 11, 12, 
46-13, Derby, 55-2, Durham, 4-14, Hert- 
fordshire, 45-3, 12. Leicestershire, 5-5, 42-6. Middlesex, 4-11, 11, 
9-16, 10-8, 12, 11-6, 14-4, 11, 12, 15, 16, 15-1, 6,-7, 10, 18, 14, 19-6, 
Norfolk, 63-7, 10, 12, 16, 64-5, 75-3, 76-1. Nottingham, 39-10, 15, 
11, 26-1, Sheet 11-3, price 6d. Warwick, 10-8, 15, West- 
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morland, 37-3, 39-9, 42-14, 48, 10, 12, 14, 14, 45-4, 46-2, 
11, 12, 47-9, 13, 48-1, 51-1. Sheets 41-(2 and 6), 46-15, 
price 1s. 6d. each. Yorkshire, 30-2, Sheets 13-7, 26-6, price 
6d. each. 

Stanford, Ltd., London Agents. 


Denmark. Hansen. 
nordlichen Fiinen. Entworfen von Prof. Dr. Reimer Hansen. 
Scale 1:100,000 inch stat. mile. Petermanns Geogr. Mitteilungen, 
Jahrgang 1914, I., Tafel 32. Gotha: Justus Perthes, 1914. Presented Prof. 
Haack. 

Germany. Ministerium der Oeffentlichen Arbeiten. 
Uebersichtskarte der Verwaltungs-Bezirke der 
tionen und der Preusz. Groszherzl. Hess. Eisenbahn-Direktion 
Mainz. Ministerium der Arbeiten 1914. Scale 
Max Pasch, 1914. 

This official railway map Germany revised January 15,1914. dis- 
tinguishes the various railway systems printing them different colours. 
Important centres are given enlarged scales insets. 

France. L’Aéro Club France. 
Carte Club France. sous haut patronage avec con- 
cours der Ministére des Travaux Publics. Scale 200,000 inch stat. 
miles. Sheets: Bar-le-Duc; Havre; Paris; Rouen; Sens. Size 

Each sheet covers arca degree latitude degree longitude. Relief 
shown hill-shading and heights are given metres. Roads, two grades, are 
printed red, those lined with trees being distinguished special symbol. 
ways and black. Rivers, Woods and cultivated 
land, green. Prominent objects and buildings, aerodromes, landing-places, and other 
features particular interest airmen are marked. 


France. Touring Club France. 
Carte Touriste France. Dressée avec concours Touring-Club France. 
Scale inch 6°3 miles. Sheet Lyon. Paris: Henry 
Barrére, 1914. 

This the third edition this sheet. 
Mediterranean. Kober. 


Schema der Bewegungsrichtungen der alpinen Deckengebirge des Mittelmeeres. 
Entworfen von Dr. Kober. Massstab inch stat. 
Schematische Deckenprofile der Dinariden Alpen. von 
Dr. Kober. Profil I., Massstab 1:1,000,000 inch 15°78 stat. miles); 
Profil 1:3,700,000 inch stat. miles). Petermanns Geog. 
Mitteilungen, Jahrgang 1914, Tafeln 37. Gotha: Justus Perthes, 1914. 
Presented Dr. Haack. 

Spain. Direccion General Obras Madrid. 
The Provinces Spain, scale inch stat. miles: Alava 
Guipuzcoa Albacete, Alicante Murcia, Almeria Granada, Avila 
Segovia, Badajoz, Islas Baleares, Barcelona Gerona, Burgos Santandar, 
Cadiz Malaga, Plana Valencia, Ciudad Real, Cordoba, 
Cuenca, Guadalajara, Huelva, Huesca, Jaén, Lérida, Logrofio 
Soria, Lugo, Madrid, Navarra, Orense Pontevedra, Oviedo, Palencia Valla- 
dolid, Sevilla, Teruel, Toledo, Zamora, Madrid: José 
Mundez 

relief shown these maps, but some heights are given metres. Roads are 
coloured red, water blue, and railways black. 

Spain. Instituto Geografico Estadistico, Madrid. 
Mapa Topografica Scale 1:50,000 inch stat. mile. Sheets 
(each inches): 964, Campana; 987, Rubio; 289, Lucena; 1005, 
Osuna; 1023, Madrid: Instituto Geografico Estadistico, 

Sweden. Geer. 
Karta Sveriges Landformer. Sten Geer. Scale 500,000 
inch stat, miles. Size Sveriges Geologiska Under 
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Ser. Ba. No. Stockholm: Generalstabens Litografiska Anstalt, 1914. 
Presented Dr. Baron Sten Geer. 

This map, illustrating the land forms southern Sweden, continuation south- 
wards the author’s map, the same scale, the land forms the neighbourhood 
the great Swedish lekes, published four years ago. The land-relief represented 
three shades buff colouring, the darkest being the plateaus and mountains, the 
lighter the valleys and depressions, and the lightest the plains, while the 
and beds are shaded parallel redlines. Steep slopes are shown brown 
lines which vary breadth according the steepness the slope. Altitudes are 
given Swedish feet, and sea depths are indicated contour lines 20, 60, 100, 
200, and 300 


Sweden. Sveriges Geologiska 
Geologisk Karta Sverige. Scale inch stat. mile. 
Sheets (each Ser. Aa. 135 138, Kloster; 
Linképing; 146, Trelleborg; 149, Kisa. Stockholm: Sveriges Geologiska 
1906-1913. Presented the Swedish Geological Institute. 

Switzerland. Ammann, 
Sprachverleitung Berner Jura nach Gemeinden auf Grund der Volkszahlung 
1910 entworfen von Ammann. Scale 1:100,000 inch stat. mile, 
Deutsche Erde, Jahrgang 1914, Sprachverteilung Berner Jura nach 
Wohnplatzen auf Grund eigener Erhebungen entworfen von Scale 
inch 1°6 stat. mile. Deutsche Erde, Jahrgang 1914, Tafel 
Gotha: Justus Perthes, 1914. Presented Prof. Dr. Haack. 


Switzerland. Federal Home Office, 
Map indicating the special regulations concerning motor-car traffic Switzerland. 
Scale 500,000 inch stat. miles. Size inches. Bern: 
Federal Home Office, 1914. Price fr. 

Free roads and restricted roads are printed red, absolutely forbidden roads 


The map accompanied rules and bye-laws for the regulation motor 
traffic Switzerland. 


ASIA, 

Arabia. 
Yemen. Chemin Fer Hodeidah Sanaa embranchements. Premitre recon- 
naissance mission d’études (1909-1910-1911-1912). Zaborowski, 
teur, Beneyton, Ingénieur, Chef Service des Scale 250,000 
inch 3°9 stat. miles, Paris: Goury, [1913]. Presented 
Beneyton. 

account Beneyton’s survey work Yemen, accompanied sketch-map, 
was published the Geographical Journal for January last. 


Asia Minor. Kiepert. 


Karte von Kleinasien bearbeitet von Richard Kiepert. Zweite berichtigte Aus- 
gabe. Scale 400,000 inch stat. miles. Sheet: AIII., Zafaranboli. 
Size inches. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), 1914. 


China. 


Reiseweg des Deutschen Konsuls Weiss durch den Siiden von Ssu-chuan (Cheng- 
tu—Chien-chang). Scale 2,500,000 inch 39°4 stat. Size 
Petermanns Geogr. Mitteilungen, Jahrgang Tafel 39. Gotha: 
Justus Perthes, 1914. Presented Prof. Dr. Haack. 


Japan. Imperial Geological Survey. 
Topographical map Japan. Scale 200,000 inch stat. miles. Sheets 
(each inches): Fukae; Izu; Shiriyazaki. Tokyo: Imperial Geological 
Survey, 1913. Presented the Imperial Geological Survey Japan. 


Japan. Imperial Geological Survey. 
Imperial Geological Survey Japan. Geological Map, Division IV. 
ing distribution minerals. Division IV. Scale 1:400,000. sheets, each 
inches. Imperial Geological Survey, 1912. Presented the 
Imperial Geological Survey Japan. 
The area covered each these maps the portion the island Honshiu 
lying between 135° longitude, and the island Shikoku. the mineral 
map the locations the minerals are shown numbered coloured circles different 
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sizes, the size indicating the relative production, while the numbers refer table 
printed the map, giving the quantities produced 1910. 


Malay States. Dept. Railways, 
Federated Malay States Railways, 1913, and their connections. Scale 950,400 
inch stat. miles. Size inches, Kuala Lumpur: Central 
Survey Office, 1913. 


Malay States—Johore. Dept. Lands, Mines, and Surveys. 
Johore Department Lands, Mines, and Surveys, 1914. 

coloured map upon which are marked alienated agricultural and mining land, 
and land surveyed and ready foralienation. Some relief shown hill-shading, and 
heights are given feet. Trigonometrical stations are marked. are coloured 
brown, railways black, and water blue. 

Turkey— Mesopotamia. Hinrichs. 
Reise von nach Aleppo. Originalroutkarte drei aufgenommen 
von Dr. Walther Hinrichs. Scale 300,000 inch stat. miles. Peter- 
manns Geogr. Mitteilungen, 1914, Tafeln 33, Gotha: Justus 
Perthes, 1914. Presented Prof. Dr. Haack. 

The route followed Dr. Hinrichs was vid Nisibin, Derek, Ras Ain, Harran, 
Rakka, Birijik, and Aintab. 


AFRICA. 

Egypt. Egyptian Survey Dept. 
Topographical map Egypt. Scale inches stat. mile. 
18-20, Mudiria Cairo: Survey Department, 1913. Presented the 
Director-General, Egyptian Survey Department. 

Nigeria, Southern. Guggisberg. 
Africa. Scale 125,000 inch stat. miles. Southern Nigeria. 1st 


edit. Sheets: North II. Oyo, revised April, 1913; North III. 
Abeokuta, revised July, 1912. Published the authority Sir Frederick 
Lugard, G., 0.B., Governor, under the direction Major Guggis- 
berg, Director Surveys, Southern Nigeria, and Captain Rowe, 
Deputy Director, Topographical Branch. Agents—London: 
1s, 6d. net each sheet. Presented Messrs. Johnston, Ltd. 


Union South Africa. Geographical Section, General Staff. 
Welverdiend, South 35-C Winburg Orange Free State. 
Scale 250,000 inch 3°9 stat. miles. Sheet: South Kamies Berg, 
Cape Good Hope. Size inches. printed the War Office, 
1914. London Agents: Edward Stanford, Ltd.; Sifton, Praed Co.; Fisher 
Unwin. Price 1s. 6d. net each sheet. 


Canada. Dept. the Interior, Ottawa. 
Sectional map Canada. Scale 190,080 inch stat. miles. Sheet 162, 
Seymour, revised April 1914. Size inches. Ottawa: De- 
partment the Interior, Topographical Surveys Branch, 1914. Presented the 
the Interior, Ottawa. 

Canada. Dept. Militia and Defence, Ottawa. 
52, Parkhill, Ontario; 54, Woodstock, Ontario, Size inches. Ottawa: 
Department Militia and Defence; London: Geographical Section, General 
Staff, War Office, 1914. London Agents: Stanford, Ltd.; Praed Co.; 
Fisher Unwin. Price 2s. net each sheet. Presented the Director Military 
Operations. 


Dept. the Interior, Ottawa. 


Southern Alberta. Scale 792,000 inch 12°5 stat. miles. Map showing 
disposition lands, prepared the Railway Lands Branch, Lynch, 
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inches. Ottawa: Department the Interior, Railway Lands Branch, 1914. 
Presented the Railway Lands Branch, Department the Interior. 


Canada—British Bacon, 
New Commercial Map British Columbia, Compiled from the latest Official and 
inches. London: Bacon Co., Ltd., 1914. Price, mounted rollers and 
varnished, 218. Presented the Publishers. 

useful map showing roads, forest reserves, land districts, and steamship 
routes with distances. also contains table distances railway and alpha- 
betical index towns and villages. 


Canada—British Columbia. Dept. Lands, B.C. 
Pre-emptor’s maps, scale 190,080 inch stat. miles; Fort George, 
inches. Victoria, B.C.: Department Lands, 1914. Presented the 
Surveyor-General British Columbia. 

Two new sheets diagrammatic series maps showing land open pre- 
emption coloured red. 


Canada—British Columbia, Dept. Mines, Geological Survey. 
Geological Survey Canada. Map (Topography) Sooke, Vancouver Island, 
B.C. Scale 125,000 inch stat. miles. Size inches. Map 
Coast and Islands between Queen Charlotte sound and Burke channel. 
inches. Ottawa: Department Mines, Geological Survey, 1914. Presented 
the Department Mines, Canadian Survey. 


Dept. the Interior, 
Saskatchewan. Scale inch stat. miles. Map showing 
disposition lands. Prepared the Railway Lands Branch, Lynch, 
Department the Presented the Railway Lands Branch, Depart- 
ment the Interior, Ottawa. 


South America. Stanford, 
Stanford’s Library map South America. Scale 5,274,720 inch 
stat. miles. sheets, each inches. New edition. London: Edward 

This well-known map has undergone considerable alteration and correction for this 
new edition. 


States. Rand, McNally Co. 
The Rand-McNally New Commercial Atlas maps. New editions: Louisiana, 
and New York: Rand, McNally Co. 


United States—California. Dept. the Interior, Washington. 
Panoramic view the Yosemite National Park, California. Scale 
inch stat. miles. Size18 Washington: Department the 
Interior, [1914]. Presented the Department the Washington. 


West Indies. Philip. 
The West India Committee map the West Indies. Scale 3,500,000 inch 
stat. miles. Size inches. London: George Philip Son, Ltd., 
1914. Price, mounted rollers and varnished, the Pub- 

coloured wall-map the West Indies, including sufficient Central and 
Sout) America show British Honduras and British Guiana. Principal railways, 
sea distances nautical miles, cables, wireless telegraph stations, coaling and oil 
stations are clearly marked. The map has three insets, one showing routes and 
distances between Canada and the United States and the West Indies, another plan 
Panama Canal, and third showing diagrams and figures the area and 
the various British West Indian 
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AUSTRALIA. 
Australia. Bacon. 
Large Scale Map Australia specially drawn for and office use. Scale 
Bacon Ltd., Price, mounted, Presented the Pub- 


This large coloured map showing railways, steamship routes, principal roads 
and tracks, telegraph lines and codes. relief shown, but the names the 
mountain ranges and some heights feet are given. 


Victoria. Geological Survey Victoria. 
1914. Melbourne: Geological Survey Victoria. Presented the Geological 
Survey Victoria. 

ARCTIC REGIONS. 
Arctic Vilkitsky. 


Die Entdeckungen der Russischen Hydrographischen Expedition unter 

von Fregatten-Kapitin Wilkizky Kismeer Jahre 1913. 

manns Geogr. Jahrgang 1914, I., Tafel 31. Justus Perthes, 

description the new land north Siberia discovered the Russian ice- 

breakers and Vaigatz under command Captain Vilkitsky was given the 
Geographical Journal for November last. 


Spitsbergen. Filchner, Langhans, and others. 
Ubersichtskarte von Spitzbergen. Scale inch 15°78 stat. miles. 
Size inches. Karte der Wilhelm Filchner’schen Vorexpedition nach 
Zentral-Spitzbergen August, 1910. Nach Aufnahmen 
von Oberleutn. Dr. Filchner und Dr. Przybyllok und nach photographischen 
Aufnahmen Dr. Barkow und Dr. Philipp entworfen und bearbeitet von 
Justus Perthes, 1914. Presented Prof. Dr. Haack. 


These maps are published Petermanns Geogr. Mitteilungen, Erganzungsheft 
Nr. 179, Tafeln xiv. xv., with the account the results Lieut. Filchner’s 
expedition central Spitsbergen 1910, edited Prof. Dr. Philipp. The first 
general map which are laid down the land routes the various explorers who 
visited Spitsbergen between 1873 and 1911. mention, however, made Dr. 
Bruce’s surveys Prince Charles Foreland 1906-7, which preliminary map 
was published the Geographical Journal for August, 1908. These surveys were 
continued 1909, and the map embodying the whole the work was published last 
year. The second large-scale map the region between Sassen bay and Mohn 
bay, West Spitsbergen, based the surveys the hner expedition, which Herr 
Wand has written detailed account the accompanying text. 


CHARTS, 


Admiralty Charts. Hydrographic Department, Admiralty. 
Charts and Plans published the Hydrographic Department, Admiralty, from 
May June 1914. Presented the Hydrographer, Admiralty. 

New Charts—No. 2583, Scotland, Orkney islands: Deer sound, Copinsay pass, 
88. 149, Scotland, east Elie Arbroath, including St. Andrews bay, 3s. 
1863, Africa, west coast: Dodo river Bonny river, 3s. 2403, sea: 
Singapore strait (Plan: Salat Sinki), 5s. 1084, New Guinea: Plans German 
New Guinea: Astrolabe bay, Alexis harbour, Friedrich Wilhelm harbour, 
Konstantin harbour, Finsch harbour and Langemak bay, 312, Canada, river 
St. Father point Green point, 3s. New Editions—1698, 
south coast: Dover harbour, 5s. 2154, England, south coast: 
added Shoreham harbour entrance, Littlehampton harbour entrance, 2s. 2560, 
Scotland, north-east coast: Port and vicinity Wick, 2s. 114d; Scotland, east 
coast: River Forth—Oarron river Stirling, 3s. 1094, England, east coast: 
Outer Gabbard Outer Dowsing, 4s. 1543, England, east coast: Yarmouth 
Lowestoft roads (Plans: Yarmouth haven, Lowestoft harbour), 4s. 
England, east coast: Blakeney Flamborough head, 5s, England, ast 
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Approaches Sheerness, 3s. 1834, England, east coast: River Medway 
Sheet Bishopsness Rochester, 3s. 1833, England, east coast: River 
Medway, Sheet Sheerness bar Bishopness, 2322, North sea: 
Scheveningen Ameland, including the Zuider Zee, North sea: 
Friesche zeegat Jade river, 5s. 124, North sea: Texel, 2s. 1432, France, 
north coast: Approaches 3s. 1719, Italy, west coast: 
island, Giannutri isle, Giglio island, Gorgona island, Formiche Grossetto, 
Pianosa island, Palmajola channel, Campo bay, Port Ferrajo, Port Longone, 2s, 
2633, Mediterranean, Markhab Rasen Juneh bay. 
1940, Azores: Fayal channel, Horta and Pim 1232, Africa, south- 
west coast: Saldanha bay, 3s. 2082, Africa, south coast: Table bay Cape 
Agulhas (Plan: Hout bay). Plan added: Point Danger and vicinity, 22, 
Persian gulf: Kuweit harbour and 1235, Persian gulf: Mouth 
the Euphrates—Shatt Arab and Bahmishir river. (Plans: Continuation 
Shatt Arab Basra anchorage, Abadan anchorage, the bar below 
Muhammera, Basra anchorage, Karun river—Muhammera Ahwaz), 
2849, China, Yang-tse Kiang: Hankau Compton reach, 16, Japan, Inland 
sea: Kobe and Osaka (Plan: Sakai ko), 2s. 2099, Borneo, east coast: North- 
western part Sibuko bay, 1509, New Zealand: Harbours and anchorages 
South island: Picton harbour (Waitohi bay), 2s. 329, Solomon islands: 
Bougainville strait (Plan: Shortland harbour), 3s. 3408, West Indies: Puerto 
Rico, 3s. 2098, West Indies, Bahamas: Egg island Eleuthera island (Plan 
Royal Island harbour), 2s. 1127, Canada, River St. Lawrence, Montreal harbour, 
3s. 1677, Newfoundland, west coast: St. Margaret bay and approaches, 3s. 
2962, Arctic The North Cape Einsamkeit island, including the Barents 
and Kara seas, 


(J. Potter, Agent.) 


Atlantic. U.8. Hydrographic Office, 
Pilot chart the North Atlantic Ocean, May, 1914. Ditto, South Atlantic 
Ocean, June, July, and August, 1914. Washington: Hydrographic Office, 
1914, Presented the U.S. 


Atlantic, North, and Mediterranean. Meteorological Office 


Monthly charts the North Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
June, 1914. London: Meteorological Office, 1914. Price 6d. each. Presented 
the Meteorological 


French Equatorial Africa. Mission Hydrographique Gabon. 
D’aprés les travaux mission hydrographique Gabon composée MM. 
Cablat, Lafargue, Terrier, Piat, d’aprés les travaux autérieurs. Paris: 


Indian Ocean. Meteorological Office, 
Monthly Meteorological charts the Indian Ocean, June, 1914. London: 
Meteorological Office, 1914. Price 6d. each. Presented the Meteorological 
Office. 


Indian Ocean. Hydrographic Office, 


Pilot chart the Indian Ocean, Washington: U.S. Hydrographic 
Office, 1914. Presented the U.S. 


Pacific. Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the North Pacific Ocean, June, 1914. Ditto, South Pacific Ocean, 
June, July, and August, 1914. Washington: U.S. Hydrographic Office, 1914. 
Presented the U.S. 


N.B.—It would greatly add the value the collection Photo- 
graphs which have been established the Map all the Fellows 
the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies them the Map Curator, whom they will 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, 
will useful for reference the name the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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